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DISCIPLES 


BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 
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“Christ our Lord” I call him—you “Man supremely good!” 
How we marvel each at the other’s attitude! 

“From the travail of the race through the ages, he 

Came at last the whitest bloom.” (So you say tome, 
Smiling not unkindly.) But I remember, “Ere 

Abraham was born, I AM!” and would kneel in prayer. 


== 
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—— 
are: 


Oh, such diff’ring views, and yet hands can clasp and cling, 
Though you call him “Wonder-man,” I “My Lord and King!” 
“Casting all our care on him,” eyes of both with'tears 
Dwelling on his ministry through those marvel-years ; 

Musing on the cross he bore—white, and faint, and ill— 


Wishing we were Simon who helped him up the hill! 
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Union Ministers’ Meeting 


The Union Ministers’ Meeting of Boston 
was held at the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, Beacon Hill, on Monday morning, 
Feb. 18, the Rev. George L. Paine, presi- 
dent of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, acting as chairman. After a 
brief devotional service Mr. Paine in- 
troduced the speaker of the morning, 
James Weldon Johnson, explaining that 
he had just received the literary prize of 
the Harmon Foundation, given every year 
to the member of the negro race who has 
done some significant piece of work. The 
prize, consisting of $400 and a gold medal, 
was awarded Mr. Johnson for his book 
of poems, ‘‘God’s Trombones.” 

Born in Jacksonville, Fla., in 1871, Mr. 
Johnson received his education in Atlanta 
University and Columbia. He was prin- 
cipal of a colored high school in Jackson- 
ville for several years and was admitted 
to the Florida bar in 1897, practising in 
Jacksonville. He was appointed U. S. 
consul at Venezuela in 1906, and then was 
consul at Nicaragua from 1909 to 1912, 
during the revolution which overthrew 
Zelaya and through the abortive revolu- 
tion against Diaz. He now spends his 
time in New York, writing and translat- 
ing. He is the secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, a position calling for 
intelligence, tact and sublime courage. 

Mr. Johnson explained that he intended 
to speak on a little known subject, “The 
Old Time Negro Preacher,’’ and then il- 
lustrate his own estimate of him by 
reading some of the poem-sermons in 
“God’s Trombones.’ ‘The old-time negro 
preacher,”’ he said, ‘‘has never been given 
his proper niche. He generally appears 
as a semi-comic figure. He did have his 
comic aspects, but at bottom he was a 
vital factor and a great power. When the 
negroes were brought to this country they 
came here from all parts of Africa with 
divers customs and languages, entirely 
uprooted from their native culture, a 
primitive culture, to be sure, but none the 
less a definite culture. It was the old- 
time preacher who gave them their first 
sense of unity and solidarity. He was 
the shepherd of his flock. 

“How the negro came to adopt Chris- 
tianity as his religion, and to take it so 
thoroughly, is itself an interesting fact. 
I don’t know whether it has occurred to 
you that the negro might not have adopted 
Christianity. He might have compared 
doctrine with practise and refused to be- 
come converted. But he did become 
converted, and it was the only thing that 
sustained him through a couple of centuries 
of slavery. He might have gone the way 
of the Indian if he had not had this sus- 
taining thing. The old-time negro preacher 
saturated himself in the stories of the 
Bible and through him they were fami iar 
to all his flock. The negroes believed 


very firmly that as God delivered Daniel 
out of the lions’ den He would deliver 
His people, and that as God preserved the 
children in the fiery furnace he would 
preserve His people, and as God delivered 
the Hebrews out of bondage He would 
deliver His people. Through this belief 
the negro people were sustained physically 
and spiritually. It would have been an 
easy matter for the negro to come out of 
slavery spiritually bankrupt, but instead 
of that he came out seemingly spiritually 
richer. How much that was due to the old 
negro preacher I will leave you to think 
over. 

“‘Way back in 1773 there were famous 
black preachers. Before slavery took on 
its more ruthless economic aspects there 
were black preachers who spoke before 
both black and white people, and in Georgia 
too. There was one very famous preacher 
called ‘Black Harry’ who traveled the 
circuit with Bishop Asbury. He really 
was a more eloquent preacher than the 
Bishop, who carried him around as a sort 
of drawing card to attract the crowd. 

“There was a type of folk sermons 
which originated with the ‘mortality 
preachers’ from whom the lesser preachers 
learned them, and in this way they went 
the rounds. There was one which was 
quite general and very well-known—‘The 
Valley of Dry Bones,’ based upon the 
vision of the Prophet Ezekiel. Then there 
was the ‘train sermon,’ in which the 
preacher pictured two trans, one under 
the conductorship of God that dumped its 
load in heaven, the other under the con- 
ductorship of the Devil that dumped its 
load in hell. I heard a version of that 
sermon in Harlem recently, preached by 
a minister who called himself ‘The Son of 
Thunder.’ In this instance the sermon 
was entitled ‘The Black Diamond Express,’ 
‘making thirteen stops and arriving in 
hell ahead of time.’ The old-time preacher, 
I needn’t tell you, was a fundamentalist. 
He preached an anthropomorphic God, a 
sure enough heaven and a red hot hell. 
He was in earnest about it too, very much 
so. I presume now some of the sermons 
would appear out of place, but nevertheless 
they were very effective in their day and 
time. 

“For generations the negro preacher 
was the mainspring of hope for the negroes 
of America. They had no one else to whom 
they could look. That great power isn’t 
entirely lost. Of course the modern 
well-trained and educated preacher isn’t 
quite the same being, but he has fallen 
upon him the cloak of Elijah and the 
most powerful influence to-day is the ne- 
gro preacher and the negro church. 

“TI have done seven negro sermons in 
verse, for the old-time negro preacher is 
fast disappearing and I felt it imperative 
to save something of him before he passed 

(Continued on page 253) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


WHAT ABOUT THE MIRACLES? 


IRACLES without law,” “miracles under law,”’ 

M “no miracles at all’—so the debate goes on. 

We are not of those who say, What difference 

does it make? Truth makes all the difference in the 

world. All we say is that it is rather missing the point 

to concentrate on the debate to the exclusion of other 

interesting and important matters. We also say that 
there is apt to be truth in more than one place. 

If one is fair about it, no matter how strongly 
he inclines to belief in the miracles, he will have to 
admit that after the death of Jesus the stage was all 
set for a growth of the miraculous. In a wonder- 
loving age, where remarkable things actually had 
happened, and men’s hearts were deeply stirred, 
nothing was more likely than that such stories would 
grow—the symbolism of one man became the literalism 
of the next. And no matter how strongly one disbe- 
lieves the miracles, if he is fair he must admit that 
more things actually happen now than scientific 
minds once thought possible. The realm of law is a 
wide realm. Before we get through exploring it we 
may find place in it for several things about which now 
we exclaim “miraculous.” Before we get through 
studying man, we may find ourselves approaching to 
“the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

It matters what happened in the past, but it 
matters particularly as it throws light on our path 
to-day, and gives us zeal and courage for the tasks of 
to-day. It is missing the point to get so engrossed 
with a hypothesis that wespend all our days defending 
it from the touch of what we deem impious hands. 
The value of our work on the miracles may be tested 
by noting whether it is pouring into our souls a love 
of God, a love of man, and an ever-growing desire to 
make man know God as the great companion and 


friend. 
* * 


INDECENT TREATMENT OF CITIZENS BY 
CONGRESSMEN 

E do not approve of the bill framed by the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, but we 
approve of the chairman, the Hon. Thomas 

S. Butler of Pennsylvania, for attempting to secure a 
fair hearing for opponents of the bill. In glaring con- 
trast to the attitude of Mr. Butler is the indecent 
performance of the Hon. Fred Britten and other 


Baie 


members of the committee, in berating and insulting 
Prof. Wm. I. Hull and the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, who 
appeared before the committee for the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America and other or- 
ganizations in opposition. ‘‘We gave a fair hearing 
to those in favor of the bill,” said Mr. Butler. “We 
ought to treat those opposed just as well.” 

Of course that was a statement of elemental 
morality, but either some of the elementary things of 
morality and courtesy have never been learned by a 
few of our Representatives in Congress, or else they 
have such an exaggerated sense of their importance 
that they can not brook the slightest contradiction, 
or, what is more likely, they simply flew off the handle 
and got hopping mad because of the vigorous opposi- 
tion the churches, church papers and other citizens 
have aroused to the Big Navy. 

But the facts are incontrovertible. We do not 
need a billion dollars worth of ships which can be 
easily sunk by airplanes. We do not need a navy 
big enough to lick anybody in sight. We do need a 
billion, and several billions, for roads, schools, parks, 
water ways, forestry, flood control, and a hundred 
other good things. And incidentally we need courte- 
ous treatment of the humblest man who has business 
with the Congress of the United States, and one 
hundred and ten or twenty millions of plain demo- 
cratic people are perfectly competent to get it. 

* * 


SHOULD DIE, SANE OR INSANE 


N Indiana correspondent sends us an interesting 
clipping from a daily paper published in In- 
dianapolis which gives the comment of the 

Rev. T. J. Simpson, pastor of the West Washington 
Street Presbyterian Church of that city, upon recent 
condemnation of capital punishment. 

This clergyman takes the ground that capital 
punishment is Christian, that it is taught by the 
Bible and that therefore it should be visited upon 
all murderers, sane or insane. “The law of the Bible,” 
says Mr. Simpson, “‘is the law of retaliation—a life 
for a life. I believe the public mind demands the 
law of retaliation in the case of murder. Only thus 
is the sense of justice truly satisfied. Only thus does 
the criminal make atonement for his crime to an out- 
raged society. Hickman should die, sane or insane. 
Remus should die, sane or insane. Leopold and Loeb 


should die, sane or insane, and Ruth Snyder and 
Henry Judd Gray have paid the penalty as they 
should.” 

This testimonial is valuable as throwing light 
upon the mental and moral state of a professed fol- 
lower of Christ who is living in the twentieth century. 
It is not of much value as a contribution to the sub- 
ject. Those among our readers who believe that 
capital punishment in the present stage of our de- 
velopment is a sad necessity will not find their views 
strengthened by this sermon, and those who believe, 
as we do, that capital punishment is ineffective, un- 
scientific, unintelligent and un-Christian, will not 
find laid upon them any necessity of answering this 
gentleman’s views. 

* * 


VAN TYNE ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


S a part of a balanced celebration of the Fourth 
of July, Patriots’ Day, Bunker Hill Day, 
Washington’s Birthday and other anniversaries 

of the American Revolution, one might profitably 
read a good book. We suggest as one that is new, 
short, interesting and accurate, ‘““England and Amer- 
ica,’* by Professor van Tyne of the University of 
Michigan. It has made the heathen rage and some 
of the people imagine a vain thing, but it is a good 
book. 

The work consists of six lectures delivered at 
Oxford, Cambridge, the University of London, the 
University of Glasgow, Birmingham University, and 
in the Moses Chamber of the House of Lords. The 
subjects of the lectures are: “The Struggle for the 
Truth about the American Revolution,” “The Rival 
British and American Merchants,” “The Anglican 
Church and the Dissenters,” “The Influence of 
English and American Lawyers,” “The Rival Sol- 
diers,”’ and “The Opposing Diplomats.” 

An outsider on the planet Mars, taking a detached 
view, would have been greatly amused since the 
World War by the attempt made by various groups 
in the United States to suppress, distort, evade, or 
rewrite many salient facts of American history. 
We who have had to live in the midst of the hubbub 
have found it more distressing than amusing. Part of 
it was easy to forgive. Racial groups had been sub- 
jected to every kind of misrepresentation during the 
war by England, her Allies, and the Associated Power 
of the Western Continent, and when the chance came 
they sought revenge. 

A generation ago, historians on both sides of the 
water began to study anew the period of the American 
Revolution and to set down the facts. Some changes 
took place. Not all Tories were lumped together as 
fiends lower than the lowest red man. Some were 
described as high-minded gentlemen, honestly con- 
vineed that the best interests of America would be 
served by remaining loyal to the British King. The 
question was not, “‘Were they right?” The question 
was, ‘‘Did such people exist and were they sometimes 
in fact pure, noble, honest people?” 

Was it also a fact that not every Continental 
soldier was a patriot and a hero? The new histories 


*England and America, Rivals in the American Revolution, 
By Claude H. van Tyne. The Macmillan Company. 
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admitted that some were not, and quoted Washington: 
“Such a dearth of public spirit and want of virtue, 
such stock jobbing and fertility in all the low arts to 
obtain advantages of one kind or another... . I 
never saw before and I pray God I may never be wit- 
ness to again. ... Such dirty, mercenary spirit 
pervades the whole that I would not be surprised at 
any disaster that may happen.” 

Were George III and Lord North, his Prime Min- 
ister, the kind of human beings described in American 
books? Were they in part the victims of the economic 
theories of their age? Was there nobody in England 
in 1775 who held the political principles of Adams, 
Otis, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson and other 
leaders on this side? Did nobody plead our cause in 
Parliament? 

Van Tyne and the other historians brought out 
the facts. They made history vastly more interest- 
ing, they made the service of men like Washington 
much more significant when we came to realize that 
they had foes of their own household, and, what is 
more important, they brought us nearer the truth. 

But what arow! “Bought by British gold,” said 
Hearst and Hylan and Thompson. Some of the big 
politicians have had their tongues in their cheeks, but 
the Commissioners of Accounts and Inspectors of 
Motor Vehicles who served on committees to pass 
on the results of scholarship were sincere but igno- 
rant. 

In Professor van Tyne’s fascinating lectures we 
get not the detached story of the Revolution but 
interesting side lights upon it, a better understanding 
of the forces that produced it, a greater appreciation 
of the men at home and abroad who had a vision of 
liberty, and just views of those whom they fought. 


* * 


DWIGHT MORROW AND FAITH IN MAN 


ESCRIPTIONS of Dwight W. Morrow and of 
his work as Ambassador to Mexico read like 
illustrations from an old-fashioned. Universalist 

sermon on “Faith in Man.” 

The well-known correspondent, Russell Owen, 
writing from Mexico City to the New York Times, 
makes clear why Morrow has succeeded where other 
able men have failed. “Some one said to him one 
night, ‘You can’t trust these Mexicans.’ Mr. Morrow 
came out of his meditations long enough to reply: “The 
late Mr. Morgan once said that he had lost more 
money through lack of faith in men than through 
faith in them; and Earl Grey in his Memoirs says 
that more trouble is caused in the world by incredulity 
than by credulity... That has been Mr. Morrow’s 
guiding principle: a strong determination to have 
faith in the man with whom he is dealing until his 
faith has been proved unwise. He applied it to Mexico 
and so far it has worked.”’ 

When he was a boy of eight he was one of a group 
of children who played ball. Many of the balls went 
over into the yard of a woman whom all the children 
regarded as an ogress. Nobody dared go after the 
balls. Finally the day came when they had to have a 
ball back, and young Morrow volunteered to go. A 
chorus of warnings tried to stop him, with no effect. 
He was gone a long time, and when he came back 
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he said: “I don’t see why you dislike her. She is 
a nice old lady.”” He had all the balls and a handful 
of cookies. 

Morrow was told that Mexico was Bolshevist 
and that he could accomplish nothing. The other day 
the most radical organization in Mexico paraded 
under the banner—“Morrow is an honest man.” 

Diplomats in Mexico have been careful to take 
with them their own interpreters for important inter- 
views, so as to have witnesses available afterward in 
case of dispute. When Morrow went to talk with 
Calles, he went alone, prepared to use any interpreter 
that the President might have at hand. That act 
made a great impression. 

Not only does Mr. Morrow trust the Mexicans, 
he tries honestly to see things from their standpoint. 
Nor does he stop with looking. He also tries hard to 
help them find a way out of their difficulties. Heisa 
burden bearer. No man in Mexico works harder 
than this diplomat who might lead an easy life and 
limit his service to an exchange of diplomatic notes. 
“Finding time to get his hair cut,” said Mr. Owen, 
‘Ss almost as difficult a problem as Mexican finances.”’ 

Interest in other people can not be counterfeited 
for diplomatic reasons if it does not exist. Nor if it 
does exist can it easily be hidden. It is one of the 
simplest formulas to apply, one of the most effective, 
one that might be used much more frequently in 
troubles both of state and of church. It is a very old 
formula. Christ told us that if we had faith equal 
even to a grain of mustardseed, we could remove whole 
mountains of difficulty. There are mountains 
enough between us and Mexico—oil laws, land laws, 
money claims pro and con, fear, suspicion, jealousy, 
avarice—but Mr. Morcow is well on the way to solving 
the most pressing problems, by the simple, old-fash- 
ioned method of going at the difficulties in a frank 
and friendly spirit. 


* * 


WE HAVE ARRIVED 


O one of the members of the staff of the Christian 
Leader, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton recently wrote 
as follows: 

I read with interest and delight your article en- 
titled ‘‘Keep Possibility in View’’ in the last issue of 
the Leader. There is.no need for me to tell you how 
completely I agree with your attitude, but you will be 
interested to know that I was called on the phone re- 
cently and told that the Christian Leader is a “‘pink”’ 
paper, if not actually “‘red,’’ and is financed by Com- 
munist money from Moscow. So there, now, while you 
are telling the story please remember that you are also 
on the black list. 

It is to laugh, but such is a fact, due to the tribe 
of fanatics who deem it their patriotic duty to study the 
exact color of other folks’ opinions. They are as in- 
tolerant as old Inquisitors and as fanatical as dancing 
dervishes. 

Also convey my sympathy to the proletariat of 
your office, who have evidently not been getting their 
share of the rake-off. I understand the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches is also on the black list, so you are in 
the best of company. 


The news conveyed in this friendly letter brings 


us relief and happiness. As one by one our fellow 
editors and fellow clergymen have gone on the biack 


list, or shall we say red list or pink list, we have felt 
lonely, neglected, ignored, wondering whether we were 
“timid” or “‘inefficient”’ or merely ‘‘negligible.”” We 
have yearned for the distinction of opprobrious epi- 
thets. We have longed to be kicked—as one by one 
our friends have been kicked—up the heights of 
greatness. Here at last is a beginning.‘ It comes in a 
roundabout way, but it comes. We are red (or at 
least pink). We perhaps are in the pay of Moscow. 
We are trying to subvert our free institutions. 

And why these allegations? We have been 
trying to think. Not because we are a communist, 
or even a theoretical socialist. We are an individu- 
alist born and bred. Not because we have been to 
Russia and denied a few lies. That chance never has 
come to us. Not because we are a pacifist. We have 
repeatedly declined membership in organizations 
where we would have had to declare now what we 
would do about war at some future time. But we are 
a believer in organizing the world for peace. We 
are for the World Court and the League of Nations. 
We are against big armies and big navies. We are 
for democracy in industry as much as democracy: in 
politics, and co-operation among employers and em- 
ployees instead of war. We are for free speech, a 
free press, a fair chance for all with whom we agree 
or disagree to express themselves. 

As a member of the American Legion, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, and other patriotic societies, we are against 
any proscription of people by those organizations be- 
cause of opinion, against rioting and rowdyism to 
break up peace meetings or socialist meetings, against 
the stupid, wooden-headed leadership of some of the 
patriotic societies which tries to stop discussion of 
fundamental questions in the name of patriotism. 

We are for more light on forms of government, 
more light on the ideal organization of industry, more 
light on ways to substitute peace for war. And we are 
dead against ‘“‘the church minding its own business,” 
as some of the politicians and admirals and profes- 
sional patriots define that business for us. 

A dangerous agitator whom men with the red 
complex did to death nineteen hundred years ago is 
our ideal. His principles and his spirit we believe to 
be the hope of the world. 

That spirit rebukes all unfriendliness even for 
the super-patriots. A good God probably sees that 
they mean well. Fallible man as we are, we must 
permit ourselves to say that if they are headed right, 
they are going to hell backward. 


* * 


SHOULD KRESGE BE DROPPED? 
HOULD S&S. S. Kresge be dropped from member- 
ship in the Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
cause he has been made the defendant in divorce 
proceedings in New York State under circumstances 
which made it appear hopeless to contest the suit? 
A group of ministers representing various de- 


‘nominations meeting informally at luncheon recently 


happened to get hold of this question. 

The discussion ended with the sudden question 
of a prominent Episcopalian, ‘“‘What is the church 
for?” 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XLII. 


A Lincoln Pilgrimage 


Johannes 


SOT being able to visit Hardin County, Ken- 
N| tucky, where Lincoln was born, or Spring- 
field, Illinois, where he is buried, I have 
been revisiting in memory the places I do 
know which are associated with his life. So great is 
his fame to-day, so tender the feeling for him, that 
people are marking places which he visited even once. 

In 1924, the city of Boston put up a tablet to 
Lincoln at the corner of Bromfield Street and Province 
Court, to mark the place where he spoke at a Whig 
rally, September 15, 1848. I walked past there on 
Lincoln’s birthday for much the same reason that I 
went into old Cooper Union, New York, at one time: 
I was reading a life of Lincoln, and I wanted to feel 
the influence of a place where he had done a memorable 
thing. The Boston address had no marked influence 
upon his career, but the Cooper Union address twelve 
years later did much to make him known in the East. 

Looking for the tablet to Lincoln in Boston, one 
will find it more easily if he remembers that it is 
bounded by Fanny Farmer, candies, on one side and 
A. Schulte, cigars, on the other side, with the Old 
Corner Bookstore keeping an eye on it from a little 
way up the street. 

By the roadside between Bloomington and 
Metamora, Illinois, stands a column of concrete 
surmounted by a bronze bas-relief of Lincoln, with 
the inscription: ‘‘Abraham Lincoln passed this way 
in traveling the Eighth Judicial Circuit in the years 
1845-1860.” 

In Hutsonville, southern Illinois, not long ago, 
a fellow editor told me with pride that Thomas Lin- 
coln and his son Abraham passed through there in 
the migration of the family from Indiana to Illinois 
in 1830. 

In Washington, there are innumerable places 
associated with Lincoln, but the White House comes 
first. ‘We all ran to the White House,” said one of 
my older parishioners, “when we heard Richmond 
had fallen. Finally Mr. Lincoln came out on the 
balcony and spoke to us.” That balcony is still there, 
and one can glance up at it when passing along the 
street on the most prosaic kind of errand. Such glances 
turn the prose of life into poetry. Such historic 
memories furnish us the life blood for our historical 
memories. 

When we had visitors we liked to take them out 
to the site of old Fort Stevens. It used to be de- 
scribed as about three miles north of the city out the 
old Seventh Street road.. Now we say ‘‘out Georgia 
Avenue to Brightwood,” and it all lies in the city, 
or, if we want to be technical, in the ‘District,’ for 
there is no legal city of Washington. Part of the em- 
bankment of the fort and some of the big trees have 
been preserved just to the left of the main pike going 
north. A tablet has been put up recalling the fact 
that here Lincoln was under fire in 1864: 

Jubal Early had swung around Washington, 
won the battle of the Monocacy, and had invaded 
the District from the north. Most of the troops were 


down on the Peninsula with McClellan, and there was 
a grand scramble to get some of them back to save 
Washington. Meanwhile the local authorities armed 
the government clerks and all the home guards they 
could muster, and sent them out to the earth works on 
the north. Lincoln himself drove out to Fort Stevens 
to cheer the troops. Mounting the bank to survey 
the scene, his companions were excited to hear bul- 
lets begin to sing past. For years an old tree was 
pointed out to us as one from which Confederate 
sharpshooters shot at Lincoln. It was not far away, 
near what is now the grounds of the Walter Reed 
Hospital. His friends tried to induce Lincoln to come 
down from the bank, but he paid no attention. Fi- 
nally a young officer addressed the President as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Lincoln, I am in command here and I 
order you to come down.”’ And, laughing, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy complied. 

Nearly everybody whom we took to Fort Stevens 
was intensely interested. Occasionally we had guests 
whose actions made us wonder if they ever had hap- 
pened to hear that there had been a Civil War in this 
country. Not so with the Rev. James F. Albion of 
Portland. Lingering at Fort Stevens and old Fort 
De Russy, where as a child he saw Lincoln one Sun- 
day morning, we almost missed our appointment for 
Albion to preach that day in the Universalist church. 

Another place associated with the less somber 
side of life in Washington, is the stone house at the 
Soldiers’ Home which Lincoln used as a summer 
residence off and on during the war. The Soldiers’ 
Home is a tract of fifty-one acres north of the old 
Washington of Lincoln’s day, surrounded by the 
Washington which has sprung up since. The tract is 
hilly, broken, wooded, and the house Lincoln occupied 
stands near the main administration building in the 
highest part of the grounds. One of the most com- 
manding views of Washington may be obtained from 
the Scott statue a few hundred yards in front of this 
house. 


When there the President was within three miles: 


of his office and yet in a much more comfortable spot 
to sleep on the hot nights of a Washington summer. 
More than once Lincoln was roused here by the sound 
of a galloping horse, or a thunderous knock at the 
door, as a messenger came post haste with important 
news from the seat of war. There is a historic story 
of a panic-stricken general arriving there in the night 
to beg Lincoln to order a retreat from the Peninsula 
by water, shooting all the horses and destroying all 
the supplies, to keep the army from being annihilated, 
and Lincoln going calmly back to bed and to sleep 
without doing anything about it, which was by long 
odds the best thing he could do about it. 

It is a delightful place to tramp, a beautiful 
place for a drive—the old grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home. There are distant views of the Potomac River 
and of the Eastern Branch flowing past the city and 
on down toward Mount Vernon, much the same as 
the view sixty and seventy years ago when Lincoln 
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turned the stone house into a summer White House. 
Down on 10th Street in Washington, on the east 
side between E and F Streets, stands a nondescript 
' red brick office building with a flag-pole on top of it, 
for many years used and probably still as the Record 
- and Pension Division of the War Department. It is 
| the old Ford’s Theater where Lincoln was shot. For 
_ our Universalist church, and for many other churches 
| and homes in Washington, it has grim memories 
connected with it. In 1898 while in use as an office 
building, part of the first floor gave way and crashed 
to the basement, the other floors following. Twenty- 
| two were killed and eighty injured. From our parish 
Mr. Chapin was killed and J. W. Webb, for long 
years moderator and the parish clerk, and Louis A. 
Rosefy and Dr. A. A. Darrah, later on members of 
our board of trustees, suffered from shock or other 
injuries. Dr. Darrah however crawled out and made 
his way to the hospital to help care for the injured, and 
was not located by his family for some time. The 
Government paid $105,000 to the families of the dead 
and $144,800 to the families of the injured. The 
community raised a relief fund of $30,000. 

This later tragedy, however, is forgotten in the 
earlier one when Booth stole into the box where 
Abraham Lincoln was sitting quietly, fastened the 
door behind him, and shot the President. 

To-day there is nothing to see at this theater, 
at least with the eyes of flesh. It is one of the least 
satisfactory of places for visitors to go. Nothing 
remains of the interior arrangement which made it a 
theater. If one gets in and finds an agreeable old 
veteran available, he may take him to “‘about the spot 
where Lincoln sat’’ on that fatal night. Much more 
striking and impressive to real Lincoln students is 
to go up the alley from F Street and get in behind the 
building. There in the shadows one may say to the 
visitor: “Booth came limping out here, where a horse 
was waiting, mounted, though his leg was broken by 
his jump to the stage, spurred up to F Street, around 
back down 10th Street past the front of the theater, 
and then southeast on Pennsylvania Avenue into 
Maryland, where he lived along the Potomac like a 
hunted animal for eleven days.” 

Visiting these buildings one thinks most of that 
little procession across 10th Street, men tenderly 
carrying the dying President into the first house 
handy, Mrs. Lincoln sobbing behind, but back behind 
the theater in the shadows one can not help pitying 
Booth—half crazed as he was, suffering torture from 
the jagged broken bone, with death on every side of 
him. 

His diary, carefully preserved in the War Depart- 
ment, issad reading. The last entry, April 21, begins: 
“After being hunted like a dog through swamps, 
woods, and last night being chased by gunboats till 
I was forced to return, wet, cold and starving, with 
every man’s hand against me, I am here in despair, 
and why? For doing what Brutus was honored for— 
what made Tell a hero. And yet I have stricken down 
a greater tyrant than they ever knew. I am looked 
upon as a common cutthroat. My action was purer 
than either of theirs. . . . I struck for my country and 
for that alone... . God can not pardon me if I 
have done wrong. Yet I can not see any wrong except 


in serving a degenerate people. ...So ends all. 
For my country I have given all that makes life 
sweet and holy, brought misery upon my family, and 
am sure there is no pardon in the Heavens for me 
since man condemns me so... of what has been 
done. . . . I did myself and it fills me with horror. 
God! Try and forgive me and bless my niother.” . 

There was a young man of twenty-five in the 
house next to the Petersen house where they carried 
Lincoln, a young fellow on two cork legs, for he had 
been badly wounded at the Second Bull Run in ’62. 
Up again, studying hard to get started, he had just 
learned stenography—phonography they called it 
then. Out on the balcony of his boarding house 
overlooking the crowd, watching generals and Cabinet 
officers hurrying into the house where the President 
lay dying, he heard the call for a stenographer and 
hurried down. Halleck met him at the door and 
passed him in. Thus it happened that, at Stanton’s 
elbow, he was one of the few who witnessed the com- 
ing and going all night, wrote down the testimony of 
witnesses, and drafted the orders that Stanton, acting 
President by common consent and Divine right, 
issued. He stood by the bedside when the labored 
breath became still, and when the President quietly 
passed on. Ina letter to a friend written at the time, 
he gave the whole story, and Barton republishes the 
letter in his “‘Life of Lincoln.”” This young man was 
James Tanner, “Corporal Tanner,” who died last 
fall in Washington in his eighty-eighth year. In my 
early years in Washington I had the privilege of living 
in his home for many months, and heard this story 
and other dramatic stories of the war from his lips. 

The Petersen house is now a museum. For years 
the Oldroyd family kept it going, gradually assembling 
interesting relics of Lincoln and the Lincoln period, 
going up to Congress annually with a bill to have the 
Government buy it, which at last they did. 

It is well to visit such a place once, and I have 
taken visitors there many times, but the facts of that 
night in the head mean more than anything else. 
When one knows what happened, the street itself be- 
comes the significant museum. One look at the out- 
side of the buildings or a glimpse of the distant flag- 
pole, and the whole story comes back. 

There are many other places in Washington 
associated with Lincoln. For example, there long was 
pointed out a little toy shop where he went with Tad. 
Margarita Spalding Gerry, my associate on the 
Board of Education in Washington, has written a 
beautiful story about it. 

Best of all I like to make the Lincoln pilgrimage 
in the new Lincoln books—in Carl Sandburg, who 
writes biography with the insight of a poet, William 
E. Barton, who runs down facts like a historian and 
puts them in a great narrative, Stevenson, whom 
Barton accurately describes as a brilliant biographer. 
What an advance these men represent upon the 
biography of Herndon and Weik. 

We are getting away from “the grandest, the 
noblest, the greatest,” style of writing about Lincoln. 
Ostentation, bombast, pretense, unreality, exaggera- 
tion, are especially out of place when we are talking, 
preaching, writing or thinking about Abraham Lin- 
coln. 
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*As Others See Us” 


Harrison Collins 


EN it was learned that the ship bearing 
the ‘““Round the World University,’’ con- 
sisting of some five hundred American 
students.and seventy teachers, including 
some of the latter’s families, would stop in its passage 
through the Inland Sea to give them a glimpse of the 
far-famed Torii of Miyajima, the Japanese prefectural 
authorities, desirous as always to do the gracious 
thing by distinguished visitors, requested some of 
the students of Hiroshima, seventeen miles away, to 
serve as guides and interpreters. Notably they asked 
the upper classes of the Methodist Mission Girls’ 
School and of the Imperial Government Normal 
College (the present writer’s establishment) to aid 
in giving the Americans a good time. This our students 
were very glad to do, both because courtesy to strang- 
ers is a national trait and because of the chance offered 
them to “‘practise their English.” 

So promptly at nine one brilliant autumn morn- 
ing our boys and girls, having had to get up at six 
in order to catch the leisurely Miyajima train, were 
lined up at the wharf on the sacred island, ready in 
carefully brushed uniforms and with smiling faces to 
receive the Yankee visitors. The latter, doubtless 
through no fault of their own, lingered long on their 
ship which lay anchored in the offing, and did not 
land until nearly noon. Again, through some hitch 
in the arrangements, no word of our coming had been 
given out on board, with the result that as the 
Americans poured through the wickets in massed 
formation they were quite unprepared for our stu- 
dents’ shy but persistent offering of assistance, taking 
it rather for the importunity of professional guides. 
This initial misunderstanding once corrected, how- 
ever, fraternization was complete. The blended 
parties lunched in laughing groups under the flaming 
maples of Momijidani Park, and spent the ensuing 
three hours before the visitors sailed strolling happily 
along the famous beach lined with its rows of stone 
lanterns, and storied shrines, and fascinating shops. 

Next day at school, with that pedagogical miser- 
liness which always makes one stone do for at least 
three birds, I had my thirty boys (aged twenty-two 
or so) detail to me in class, by way of holding English 
“conversation,” their impressions of the foreigners, 
and, the following day, write these impressions in 
the “composition” hour. The result proved interest- 
ing enough to make me wonder if it might not amuse 
other American readers, as well. Here are some of the 
Japanese boys’ comments, just as they were written, 
save for an occasional discouragement offered a too- 
original improvement on English grammar or spelling. 

First, as to the more general impressions, which 
were markedly favorable: 

“They appeared in our sight. Their faces were 
smiling and blooming like red flowers. The impres- 
sion at first sight was that they were very cheerful, 
frank persons. I compared them to the weather of 
Japan in autumn: their minds were clear like the fine 
sky; their faces seemed as elegant as chrysanthemums 
blooming in a garden.” 


‘“All of them were ladies and gentlemen, except a 

few.” 
“They had the manners and characteristics of 
the gentle class of a civilized country. They weren’t 
nearly so noisy as I had expected from their reputa- 
tions Americans to be. There were over five hundred 
of them, but they seemed very few persons because 
they were so quiet.” 

“They were, as a rule, very frugal.”’ 

“T was deeply impressed by their charmingly op- 
timistic manners, and I thought we must learn their 
spirit of cheerfulness.” 

“They were wonderfully gentleman-like; I heard 
no complaint of their follies, as I have often heard in 
the port of my native province. Surely, it was be- 
cause they were ladies and gentlemen representing the 
educated class.” 

“Many of them seemed childlike and innocent.” 

“Tn general, they were like mischievous but in- 
nocent children: they made a long line to receive 
sandwiches, with much laughing and talking. They 
did not eat hurriedly and in silence as we do.” 

“They ran, they called to each other, they peeped 
into Japanese restaurants—they were quite merry, 
even the old gentlemen.” 

“T felt in my heart, as I looked at them, some 


‘mysterious and fearful feelings.” 


‘Some of them seemed to be not so interested in 
their journey.” 

“Their knowledge of Japan was very poor. I 
wonder whether they could gain anything that would 
help their study or not, when they go back to America. 
I fear they may tell their friends, ‘Miyajima is an 
island in the harbor of Hong-Kong,’ being all mixed 
up as In a nightmare.”’ 

“They looked, and perhaps were, free, open, and 
frank as youths and maidens should be. Had a citi- 
zen of Miyajima compared us with them, he would 
have found in this point the difference. But we Japan- 
ese are moving towards freedom, too. And yet I 
envied them.” 

“They were very curious about matters we should 
never think of.” 

“The mothers were very kind. I was a little 
surprised, because I had thought that they might be 
selfish, in such an individualistic country. I conversed 
with a mother who was accompanied by a nephew— 
a high-school boy—and two nieces—college girls. 
She called me ‘my boy’ many a time, it but sounded to 
my ear inoffensive and even dear.”’ 


“They were very frank. The two gentlemen 


whom I guided made on me a good impression. They 
talked with me as if we had been acquaintances for 
ten years. One of them wrote down his address on a 
picture postcard and gave it to me. ‘Will you not 
smoke an American cigarette?’ the other asked, and 
struck a match for me. They told me their impres- 
sions of Japan. They asked my opinion when they 
were going to buy something in the shops. They 
listened to me when I told them about the history of 
the shrine, and asked me many questions about the 
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difference between a shrine and a temple, and about 
that between Shinto and Buddhism.’ Later this 
student adds more cautiously: “But it is a hasty con- 
clusion to think that all Americans are so honest and 
kind.. I found a few gentlemen that afternoon who 
were rather haughty and unpleasant.” 

“In view of the fact that Miyajima’s chief fea- 
tures are its natural beauty and its historical fame, I 
thought our visitors spent too much time in the shops.” 

“When I saw them buying strange souvenirs such 
as swords, chopsticks, and fire-pots, and showing these 
articles proudly about, I felt I would like to love them.” 
And at the end of his paper, as though after mature 
deliberation, this boy adds: “I do love them after all.” 

Coming to more specific comments, the American 
younger generation apparently needs to be quite as 
much on the defensive abroad as at home. One sole 
paper remarks that “we felt warm towards most 
of our visitors because of our common youth.” But 
from the others, whenever the comparison is made, 
there rises a chorus in favor of age: 

“The young people were proud, but the older 
people were polite.” 

“The old ladies and gentlemen were more friendly 
than the young.” 

“The young people were very reserved. Some 
of them talked merrily, but most of them were re- 
served.” 

In comments comparing the sexes made by young 
men of twenty-two one would expect to find everything 
favorable to the ladies. But not so. Authors fond of 
taking their beautiful Nordic heroines to Oriental 
and other “heathen” parts and there subjecting them 
to the dangers of ravishment, will kindly observe that 
Japanese gentlemen, at least, do not prefer blondes: 

“They were too pale for beauty, many of them. 
Their skins were often waxen, except when painted. 
(But they are more skilful in painting than our women.) 
The texture of their skin is often coarse.” 

“Their faces were not beautiful in general, nor 
were their manners charming.” 

“The features of Occidentals are too angular and 
sharp.” 

“The young ladies were too proud and bold.” 

A tonsorial note: “Their young gentlemen could 
teach us the advantage of being beautifully clean- 
shaven; but our women could give some of their ladies 
pointers along the same line.” (Most Japanese 
women shave at least once a month.) 

One outraged youth makes this impassioned ap- 
peal to probably sympathetic authority: “Sir, must I 
carry a woman’s luggage? I traveled twenty miles to 
be a guide, but must I also be a servant? My young 
woman—lI can not call her lady—said, ‘Here, take 
this—and this—and this,’ at every shop we went into. 
She gave me no chance to offer to help her. Is that 
American courtesy?” 

But that is only one side of the shield. The re- 
verse is bright with reflected admiration: 

“As for the lady whom I guided, I had from her 
nothing but a nice and blessed impression. I felt so 
familiar with her during the time that I walked and 
talked with her that I almost forgot the barrier 
of the difference between our nations.” 

“specially the lady was quite warm and kind. 
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Therefore I could have a very warm and happy im- 
pression truly. I think that Japanese, particularly 
Japanese women, never give us such a comfortable 
feeling, for they lack in the tact or technique of it.” 

“During the meal. I noticed that the ladies were 
more attractive than the gentlemen.:- Therefore I 
caught the habit of addressing them. Though they 
were not so fine as those we see on the screen, yet they 
were very charming and often uttered the word ‘love- 
hives ? 

“My lady, Mrs. , was very kind to me and 
greeted every Japanese woman, and sometimes men 
too, on our way. Above all she loved Japanese chil- 
dren. This made me very happy.” 

“The ladies were almost as merry as the gentle- 
men—just the contrary to Japanese ladies.” 

“Most of the ladies sat on rocks or sward when 
eating, but they kept their countenances, unlike 
Japanese girls. I love the composure of foreign girls. 
Perhaps young Japanese girls could not eat so calmly 
among so many men students. For instance, some 
girl students of the Hiroshima Mission School received 
sandwiches, but they blushed and appeared troubled.” 

“Yankee girls are polite. I had heard and read 
that they were proud and overbearing to men; but 
they were not nearly so bad as I had feared they 
would be.” And then this paper ends cautiously: 
“Perhaps it was because these were educated ones.”’ 

“T had often heard that American maiden ladies 
and old ladies were the finest and kindest in the 
world: now I discovered that it was true.” 

Our boys seemed puzzled concerning the per- 

sonal relationships between the American young 
people: 
“After lunch I guided two young men and two 
girls—were they couples? Even if they were couples,”’ 
concludes this writer, viewing the marital state with 
evident pessimism, “they were very cheerful.” 

“T could not guess whether they were brothers 
and sisters or not; and sometimes I took them for a 
couple. Then I asked my lady, ‘Are they not brothers 
and sisters who go hand in hand?’ (arm in arm) but 
she answered to my surprise, ‘No, they are not.’ ” 

Belonging as they do to perhaps the most artistic 
race in the world, our students were particularly 
sensitive to all visual impressions. Few papers failed 
to make some comment on the visitors’ clothes, and 
most of these comments were rather unfavorable: 

“As for their dress, I could not have a good feel- 
ing. It bore a rather loose appearance.” 

“In Japan, fashion is universal. To be explicit: 
suppose that this year black is the fashion, all the 
pedestrians you meet will wear black coats, black hats, 
etc.” (This is a little exaggerated.) ‘‘There is no 
variety. But Americans, as far as I could judge from 
observing them at Miyajima, wear all kinds of clothes 
—some of them extreme. One lady wore a pink coat, 
another a.yellow, and another a blue one. On the part 
of the gentlemen I could find almost as wide a variety. 
And yet sometimes I thought they had an eye for 
beauty.” 

“They had their own taste in colors,’ says one 
boy non-committally. 

“T didn’t agree with the red bonnet of a middle- 
aged woman.” 
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“Foreign women seem to have little knowledge 
of colors in dress. Their colors were unfit for their 
age. An old woman looked ridiculous in a scarlet 
cloak. In this point Japanese women are very wise 
to choose the color just fit for their personality, their 
size and their age.” 

Perhaps the severest criticism was reserved for 
the American habit of keeping the mouth busy with 
other things than conversation: 

“Most of the party ate something, walking along 
the road. Rather astonished, I gazed upon them.” 

“It is not gentle, I thought, to walk eating 
chocolates, oranges, and cakes.” 

“They ate cakes rudely on the street.”’ 

“They were more interested in eating than in 
tasting the view.” 

“Most of them, old and young, ladies and gentle- 
men, kept something in their mouths all the way 
round the park. It may, perhaps, not be strange in 
their own country; but we say in Japan, ‘Follow the 
manners of the province where you go,’ and we wish 
that not only Americans but also all foreigners would 
kindly be more obedient to our manners in such an 
open place.” 

“The gentleman whom I guided had little 
curiosity for the history of the shrine and so forth, 
but had much curiosity about eatables. It was 
strange. I wondered whether the food on the ship 
was so poor.” 


“My gentleman asked me very often, pointing | 


at every inn or cafe, ‘What is it?’ And he stopped 
at every shop where eatables were sold and looked 
at it very earnestly. I felt that these habits were 
very interesting.” 

The following is a miscellany of observations, 
laudatory and otherwise: 

“Americans must be poor in mathematics: they 
thought a dollar was the same as a yen.” 

“American ladies are very kind but lack common 
sense. My lady insisted on buying me a necktie 
pin, although I told her repeatedly that I always 
wore my school uniform or Japanese kimono and 
therefore had no necktie.” 

“My gentleman kindly offered me a bar of 
American milk chocolate. I wanted it very much, 
but refused politely twice, thinking to accept the 
third time; but alas! he didn’t offer it again.” 

“The young gentleman whom I guided was so 
charming and kind that I could not help asking him 
whether he was a poet. At that he only laughed and 
shook his head. He sometimes stretched his hand 
over my back, and if I had an unpleasant impression 
of some of the party, his lovingness would make me 
forget it absolutely.” 

“In the park after luncheon they politely put 
the papers of the sandwiches into a large basket, in- 
stead of throwing them everywhere they liked. This 
impressed me very much.” 

“T told my two young gentlemen that I had read 
Poe. They looked at each other and said, ‘What do 
you think of that!’ Then I told them that I had read 
Wordsworth and Shelley also, and they looked at 
each other and said the same thing as before. Then 
I asked them about present-day American writers, 
but the only one they could remember was Mark 


Twain—and he is dead. Sir, are all American stu- 
dents so ignorant?” 

“My gentleman was a Californian; nevertheless 
he was polite to me.”’ (The italics are mine.) 

“A young boy was wild to get some tags to put 
on his baggage.”’ 

“My young lady was a Sunday school teacher. 
So am I.” 

“The red-faced young man I guided kept asking 
if I knew a place where we ‘could get something.’ 
At first I didn’t know what he meant.’ 

“A big gentleman was walking before us. My 
gentleman said to me: ‘He is a very good pianist.’ 
The said gent eman was very fat and tall. I thought 
he would be a very good champion of boxing, too.” 

“T met with a young gentleman who said he was 
studying English literature. He told me of Conrad, 
O’Neil, and Shakespeare. He seemed not to want 
to stop and peer at any shop. He always continued 
to walk, meditating on something, and talked to me 
very gently.” 

“Sir, why do Americans scowl so readily? This 
habit struck me as being very funny and childish.” 

“We came to a large dish more than two feet in 
diameter. My lady wanted to know what it was 
for, and though not certain myself what its real use 
was I told her it was probably a wine-cup. ‘Humph,’ 
she answered sarcastically, “Japanese are heavy 
drinkers.’ She was very clever.” 

“He did not affect the grave dignity of a pro- 
fessor, but sometimes whistled in a low tone some 
unknown melody. This charming sort of style never 
can be seen among us. A Japanese professor always 
acts as though he were Minister of Foreign Affairs 
during a severe crisis, and as if, were he to smile, it 
might cause an international complication.” 

It would be easy, of course, to deny the validity 
of many of these impressions, just as it would many 
of owr ideas concerning visitors from other lands. I 
merely leave these Japanese boys’ observations on 
record here, to be assayed wisely by the discriminat- 
ing reader. And yet I must confess that taken as 
a whole they seem to me to contain not a little gold. 

That the brief encounter was a profitable one 
for the boys themselves seems to have been the 
general conclusion. All the papers close on a thank- 
ful, appreciative note. 

“As for my part, I received nothing but a nice and 
blessed impression. After all, I felt, ‘Man is man,’ no 
matter how far his habitations may be apart.” 

“They gave me warm hands and said ‘Sayonara’ 
(Good-by) very fluently. I said, ‘I wish you a happy 
voyage,’ and we parted crying ‘Banzaz!’ 

“Like a comet the ship disappeared. I shall not 
meet them again, probably, and the thought makes 
me lonely sometimes.” 

“T could find something which I can not express 
by words, but which I can feel by intuition, in them. 
We Japanese (and Americans also?) are apt to suffer 
from a narrow-minded nationalism; but when we are 


‘placed in the circle of such foreigners, this so-called 


nationalism is melted. It is a great regret that we 
do not speak a common language. If we did, the 
harmonious combination of both nationalisms would 
be accomplished both inside and out.” 
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“T thought that foreigners, especially English- 
men and Americans, were generally haughty and apt 
to look down upon us Japanese. I felt a dislike for 
them in consequence. But the other day I found they 


were not what I had supposed them to be. There is 
never so pleasant a thing as to find in foreigners the 
same humanity. It seems then as if I find myself in 
another’s heart.” 


Our Prayers Together : 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 
We are evermore asking God for many gifts, and 
these He loves to bestow. But do our prayers fully 
recognize that the greatest and most satisfying gift 
is the Giver Himself? It is His companionship that 
our hearts crave, even though we may not be so con- 
scious of this longing as of our desires for Le things. 
But though we should possess a multitude of God’s 
gifts and not know the intimacy of His Fatherly 
Presence, we should be poor indeed. 
O Thou who art Thyself the gift and giver, 
The present glory and the future light; 
Help us to know that Thou art with us ever, 
Our joy, our peace, our strength and our delight. 
Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and rest- 
less are our souls until they rest in Thee. 


Monday 
Because I seek Thee not, Oh, seek Thou me! 
Because my lips are dumb, Oh, hear the cry 
I do not utter as Thou passest by, 
And from my lifelong bondage set me free! 
Because content I perish, far from Thee, 
O seize me, snatch me from my fate, and try 
My soul in Thy consuming fire! Draw nigh 
And let me, blinded, Thy salvation see. 

Dear Lord, we are all too little moved to speak to 
Thee, though we feel our need of prayer. We remain 
silent, and miss the chance to know Thy power and 
love. We beseech Thee to come and take possession 
of us, even though we do not ask Thee. Seek us even 
in the far country, and bring us back to the Father’s 
house. We pray in the Master’s name. Amen. 


Tuesday 
When troubles march to meet you, 
Salute them at the door, 
Extend both hands to greet them, 
Their worst will soon be o’er. 
Beat down their stormy bugles 
With your rejoicing drums, 
And mailed in lofty courage, 
Accept whatever comes. 

Holy Father, Thou art our portion in life, and our 
exceeding great reward. In Thy good pleasure we 
would pass all our days. In the strength Thou dost 
supply, we would meet all the troubles that oppose 
us. Deliver us, we beseech Thee, from worry and 
from an unquiet mind. We pray in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 

Wednesday 

To Christian experience Jesus has become the 
great illuminator of all dark places of the world. His 
presence in the soul, his companionship, lightens the 
path far ahead and to the uttermost stage of the 
journey. The darkness of sorrow, the shadow of 
doubt, the confusion of baffled purposes, all yield to 
the light that shines in his face. 


Jesus spake unto them saying, I am the light of 
the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life. (John 8 : 12.) 


O Lord of Light, steep thou our souls in thee: 

That when the daylight trembles into shade, 

And falls the silence of mortality, 

All is done—we shall not be afraid, 

But pass from light to light: from earth’s dull gleam 
Into the very heart and heaven of our dream. 


Thursday 


I have appointed thee a prophet unto the na- 
tions. Then I said, Ah, Lord God! behold I can not 
speak; for I am a child. But the Lord said unto me, 
Say not, I am a child; for to whomsoever I shall send 
thee thou shalt go, and whatsoever I shall command 
thee thou shalt speak. (Jer. 1 : 5-7.) 


Art thou not prophet nor leader? What then? 
Smite! Become prophet! Thus God exalts men, 
Smite first, strive first; let us see what avails. 

’Tis trying succeeds, ’tis refusal that fails. 

Delve down, if thou must, through the flintiest stuff. 
So the water springs forth, thou art prophet enough! 


Friday 
Evening and morning and at noon will I pray. 
(Psalm 55 : 17.) 


The mountain that the morn doth kiss 
Glad greets its shining neighbor; 

Lord, heed the homage of our bliss, 
The incense of our labor. 


Sharp smites the sun like burning rain, 
And field and flower languish; 

Hear, Lord, the pleading of our pain, 
The passion of our anguish. 


Now the long shadows eastward creep, 
The golden sun is setting; 

Take, Lord, the worship of our sleep, 
The praise of our forgetting. 


Saturday 


We are journeying up to the place of which the 
Lord said, I will give it unto you. (Num. 10 : 29.) 

None shall be weary nor stumble among them; 
none shall slumber nor sleep; neither shall the girdle 
of their loins be loosed nor the latchet of their shoes 
broken. (Isa. 5 : 27.) 


Does the road wind up hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting place? 
A roof when the slow, dark hours begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You can not miss that inn. 


(The quotations for this week are taken from 
“The Daily Altar.’’) 
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The Old Faith and the New Science’ 


George Ezra Huntley 


MINISTER feels uneasy unless he begins 
with a good text. I choose one to-day from 
a seer of our own times, one that is so 
familiar that I am quite certain we all could 

recite it in concert: 
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A firemist and a planet; 
A crystal and a cell: 
A jellyfish and a saurian; 
And caves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it evolution; 
And others call it God. 
Carruth. 


In a Cambridge restaurant not long ago I was 
compelled to overhear the loud conversation of a 
company of young men, presumably university 
students. They were at the age of garrulity of speech 
rather than virility of thought. I will take time to 
quote only two of their striking phrases: one was 
“religion and all that tomfoolery,” and the other was 
“self-sacrifice and all such bunk.” If the group had 
been unusual and the intellectual position had been 
exceptional, there would have been no great cause 
for concern. As a matter of fact, such talk is common 
at Cambridge and New Haven and Princeton and 
Urbana and Los Angeles. 

Recently, when a Sunday’s work was over, I sat 
down in the study of my ministerial host and relaxed 
for a little mind-to-mind and heart-to-heart consul- 
tation. “Professor,” he said, “I must either stop 
thinking or stop preaching. Twentieth century 
science certainly is knocking the props from under 
my theology.” There are a good many ministers in 
that frame of mind. Most of them are in other 
churches. Some of them are in our own. 

On a train in the West I became acquainted with 
a brilliant young lawyer, now the manager of a great 
business enterprise, one of the most charming men 
I ever have met. He was unable to understand how 
I could maintain my connection with the Christian 
Church. “In my opinion,” he said, “religion and 
science can no more mix than oil and water.” He 
is only one of a tremendous number of very respect- 
able and thoughtful citizens who believe that the 
modern minister is attempting an absolutely impos- 
sible combination in intellectual chemistry. 

Because those noisy students were representative 
of many others, and because that faltering minister 
was representative of many others, and because that 
keen-minded business man was representative of 
many others, we may well pause and consider, very 
seriously and very candidly, the bases of faith in the 
light of modern science. 

Let me say at the outset, with perfect clearness 
and frankness, that my own reactions to the situation 


*This paper was read at the Annual Retreat of the fraters 
at the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, January 23, and was sub- 
mitted for publication by Dr. Huntley at the urgent request of 
those who heard it. 


‘find there God.” 


are exactly opposite from those that I have quoted. 
Science has fascinated me ever since my promotion 
from the cradle, and I have tried during my adult 
years to do my utmost, as a busy minister, to keep 
abreast of the times, and to understand the views and 
temper of those who have led in the various branches 
of investigation and interpretation. And I can honest- 
ly say that with every new revelation of the scientist 
I become more firmly convinced of some Primal In- 
telligence, Power and Good-will, of some benevolent 
Source and Guide in whom we live and move and 
have our being. 

Two books are now offered to young American 
readers: One is entitled “The Wonder World” and 
the other is called ““God’s Wonder World.”’ There’s 
the difference. Is it God’s universe of marvel? You 
and I may continue to give the affirmative reply. 

Does modern science prove the existence of God? 
No, His existence can not be proved to those who 
choose to deny it. 

Does modern science disprove the existence of 
God? No. 

Does modern science make it easier to believe in 
the existence of God? In this paper I shall maintain 
the affirmative. 

“T dig in my garden,” said Mr. Emerson, ‘‘and 
You and I, looking through the 
telescope with the astronomer, may yet exclaim, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God,’ and, looking 
through the microscope with the physicist, we may 
yet reiterate, “‘All thy works shall praise thy name!”’ 

To put the spiritual interpretation upon the 
universe requires a leap of faith. Possibly you will 
remember that phrase through all that I shall say: a 
leap of faith. With the progress of human knowledge 
it is easier to take that leap than ever before. 

Let us now proceed to look at some of the details 
of modern scientific thought, asking ourselves as 
we go along whether we find anything to crowd out a 
reverent theism or its related doctrines. 

First. The scientist of to-day knows more than 
his predecessor did about stuff. The chemist and the 
physicist have been very busy. In 1897 an eminent 
scholar declared that the science of chemistry was 
practically complete, that there might be a few 
changes in detail but could be no further important 
advance—and the next year came the discovery of 
radio-activity, and with the discovery came practical 
revolution! We used to talk about molecules, of 
which about half a million could be packed into the 
breadth of a hair. Those fraters who have hair will 
understand. The molecular population of a cubic 
centimeter of air is exactly 25.05 billions of billions. 
It is, of course, unnecessary in this presence to ex- 
plain that a cubic centimeter contains about as much 
matter as a bead or small marble. But we do not talk 
much about molecules in these days. They are too 
large and crude. A molecule is made up of atoms, 
from a couple to, as in the case of starch, twenty-five 
thousand. Atoms, however, are altogether too im- 
mense to interest the modern scientist. Gone is the 
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old idea that the atom is the ultimate and indivisible 
unit of matter. Now we know that the atom itself 
is a complete solar system, made up of an equal num- 
ber of positive electrical protons and negative elec- 
trons. The protons unite to form a nucleus, while 
the electrons dart about it at inconceivable speed 
with constant collisions. How many electrons in an 
atom? So many that when an electron is compared 
to an atom it is no larger in proportion than the earth 
is in proportion to its orbit about the sun. When 
you have clearly visualized that you will ask, “Yes, 
but what is an electron?” Some say simply “‘a charge 
of electricity,’’ and let it go at that. Some say “a 
spiral movement in the ether.” Last month at the 
meeting of the American Physical Society Dr. C. J. 
Davisson maintained that the movement is wave- 
like instead of spiral. No one knows. Of ninety-two 
elements, the scientists now can name ninety, or, if 
the most recent report is true, ninety-one. But of the 


ultimate—ah, the wisest man in all the world can not - 


tell. 

Now what has this to do about .faith? Does it 
exclude God? By pulverizing an atom and finding 
that it is composed of a billion smaller particles have 
you somewhere changed your problem of the inert 
and the active, of the unconscious and the sentient? 
Not in the least. Only you have made the world seem 
more marvelous still, and thus have made it more 
difficult to suppose that it all is the result of a mere 
fortuitous concourse of atoms—or electrons. 

Secondly, the scientist of to-day knows more 
than did his predecessor about time. The geologist 
and the paleontologist have been very busy. Usher 
dated the drama and tragedy of the Garden of Eden 
at precisely four thousand years before Christ. Now 
the earth speaks to Bryan—and the rest of us. The 
bones of the Neanderthal man added fifty thousand 
years to our ancestry. You know the line—Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, the Heidelberg man, the Piltdown 
man, the Rhodesian man—carrying us back to one or 
two million years ago. And now tools are found 
made from the bones of animals that are supposed to 
have been extinct at least four million years. If our 
own race has existed so long, what about the simpler 
forms of life? The amoeba, truly our oldest and most 
aristocratic family, probably date back more than 
a hundred million years. And, of course, our own 
earth is but a mere youngster in the cosmic multitude. 
Now what about God? Is it more difficult to believe 
in a Deity because we know that order has been main- 
tained for not merely six thousand years but for six 
hundred millions? No, the leap of faith become 
easier and easier. 

Thirdly, the scientist of to-day knows more than 
did his predecessor about extent. The astronomers 
have been very busy. A constellation twenty-five 
thousand or fifty thousand light years farther away 
than any previously known! A light year? The 
distance that light would travel in three hundred 
and sixty-five days going at the rate of 186,000 miles a 
second. The Milky Way is a dozen times as large as 
was believed in the nineteenth century—and is still 
growing. We now know positively that the cluster 
of stars called the Dolphin is 220,000 light years away. 
Other stars are estimated by Shapley and others to 
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be eight to ten million light years distant. And who 
shall say that if we stood upon the last star now 
imagined there would not open vistas of new worlds a 
million times as great? All this causes some humility 
to those who have supposed this minute speck called 
Earth to be the center of all the cosmos, and have 
thought that here alone was any probability of con- 
scious life. And it would seem a reason for some 
humility to those who, in petty human conceit, have 
been ready to cry: “No God! No God! We have 
looked about for your God and we have found Him 
not!”’ 

Fourthly, the scientist of to-day knows more 
than did his predecessor about speed. The mathema- 
ticians have been very busy. The star RZ Cephel, 
which is taking what Josiah Allen’s wife would have 
called ‘‘a pleasure exertion,” is traveling at the rate 
of 2,500,000 miles an hour. If the atheist can find any 
comfort in the fact of the inconceivable speed of the 
universe, he is welcome to it. 

Fifthly, the scientist of to-day knows more than 
did his predecessor about mind. The psychologists 
have been very busy. The proper study of mankind 
is man; and the proper study of a man having a mind 
is mind. It is now possible to trace the development 
of mental power from the lowest living forms up to the 
poet and the philosopher. But there are limits be- 
yond which scholars have not gone and seem unlikely 
to go. What is mind? What are its relations to 
that which we term matter? How much do we think 
and how much do we only think that we think? No - 
one can answer. The exponents of the mechanistic 
theory attribute practically all psychic action to ex- 
ternal causes and make man hardly more than a pup- 
pet. The out-and-out behaviorist tells us that we 
are self-deceived in supposing that we have any free- 
dom of initiative. But we must not suppose that 
these assertive theorists have the field. When Mr. 
Darrow and Dr. Gray last winter debated in Sym- 
phony Hall the question “Is man a machine?” the 
majority of scientific men in the audience agreed 
with Dr. Gray, who took the negative. Dr. George 
A. Gordon said to me: ‘‘Don’t worry about behavior- 
ism and thelike. It’s only the swing of the pendulum.”’ 
There is nowhere in all the world a scientist who can 
tell you how certain rays of light, passing through 
your retina and optic nerve, produce a dance of par- 
ticles in the brain which, being translated, informs you 
that you are looking at a Mrs. McKinley rose. And 
there is none wise enough to explain the process of 
individual apperception, by which a man steps from 
that previously known to that previously unknown, or 
the process of racial apperception by which mankind 
as a whole progresses in intellectual accumulation. 
And now a whole new psychology seems about to 
emerge, as we discover in a mind properly related 
powers hitherto undreamed of. The deeper we study, 
the more must be our reverence for that man who, 
even in Shakespeare’s time, seemed so noble in reason 
and so infinite in faculty. Must we think that, after 
all, a human being is naught but dust? Modern 
science does not require it. Rather it encourages us, 
because of our own perceived dignity and divinity, 
to take the leap of faith and declare ourselves the 
children of God. 
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Sixthly, the scientist of to-day knows more than 
did his predecessor about method. Students in every 
field have been very busy. 

And now the theory of evolution is more firmly 
established than ever before as the hypothesis giving 
the most reasonable and consistent account of the 
method by which the world has progressed. 

Shall I give, first, a definition of evolution for 
the benefit of the fraters with polysyllabic enthusiasm? 
These are the famous words of Herbert Spencer: 
“Byvolution is an integration of matter and a concomi- 
tant dissipation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion.’”’ There are more technical definitions if any one 
demands them. 

For those of us who prefer simpler vocabularies, 
let me say that evolution, as now understood, is the 
theory that we are living in a world in process. It 
teaches that all plants and animals now existent have 
been developed from preceding simpler forms, which, 
in turn, had developed from simpler forms still, the 
line going back to the time when life first became pos- 
sible on the cooling earth. Connected with this 
conception is the belief in constant variation between 
the different progeny of the same parents, the struggle 
for existence made necessary by scarcity of food and 
other untoward conditions, the probable survival of 
the fittest, that is of individuals best able to adapt 
themselves to their environment, and the influence of 
heredity in passing variations down through succes- 
sive generations. 

This is the theory accepted by practically every 
scientist of repute. New discoveries in all fields fit 
in with the evolutionary hypothesis. For instance, 
the recent discovery of enlarged bones, showing that 
the unfortunate dinosaur suffered with rheumatism, 
and of decayed teeth, showing that the poor fellow 
was afflicted with toothache, gives just one more detail 
of confirmation. . 

There is not, of course, exact agreement among 
evolutionists. Darwinism, over-emphasizing ~ prob- 
ably the importance of natural selection, has lost 
something of its former acceptance. Again, the 
question of whether acquired characteristics can be 
transferred by heredity, or that only changes in the 
germ-plasm are thus passed on, is causing much mid- 
night oil to be burned and many scholarly heads to 
become gray. But those are only incidentals. 

At the beginning of the century Le Conte de- 
clared that any further argument in regard to the 
fundamental thesis of evolution was absolutely un- 
necessary, and at the same time Flammarian stated 
that we were as certain of the central fact of evolution 
as we were of the multiplication table. Further in- 
vestigation has only made certainty more certain. 

As showing what this means about the glory of 
man, I like to quote the incomparable poem of Walt 
Whitman, a poem in which, of course, he speaks not 
for himself alone, but for you and me and every other 
member of the human race. 

I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I am an encloser of 
things to be. 
My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs; 


On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the 
steps, 

All below duly travel’d, and still I mount and mount. 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me; 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing; I know I was even there; 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg’d close—long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me; 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like faithful boatmen; 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings; 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 

For me the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long, slow strata piled to rest me on. 

Vast vegetables gave me sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported me in their mouths and de- 
posited me with care; 

All forces have been steadily employed to complete and delight me. 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul! 


As previously we asked whether present concep- 
tions of stuff, time, space and the like made unreason- 
able a persistent theism; so now we ought to inquire 
whether the doctrine of evolution should lead us to 
class religion with tomfoolery and self-sacrifice with 
bunk. 

Let us say, frankly, that in the earliest days of 
the evolutionary hypothesis some men were so in- 
toxicated with their new discovery that they lost all 
intellectual and spiritual balance. Having found a 
process they forgot to look for a mind by which the 
process was maintained and governed. That stage is 
well-nigh past. 

The new science does make impossible the old 
anthropomorphism which represented the Deity as 
like some venerable Jewish patriarch, governing His 
world according to passing whim and by constant 
arbitrary interference with His own laws. And the 
new science does make ridiculous many of the crude 
conceptions of historical orthodoxy. 

But it does not crowd out a beliefin God. Indeed 
it makes that belief all the more reasonable. It used 
to be said that the astronomer who could survey the 
starry heavens and yet doubt the existence of God 
must be made. Now we can say that the evolu- 
tionist who could trace the delicate relations and in- 
ter-relations of things, who could perceive a funda- 
mental law of development all-pervading and never- 
suspended, and who at the same time could doubt 
the existence of God, must be triply mad. 

Perhaps you know the quaint saying of Kepler: 
“As I was quite weary one night and my mind dusty 
with studying these atoms, I was called to supper 
and a salad that I liked was set before me. I said, half 
to myself, ‘I suppose that if leaves of lettuce and slices 
of eggs and drops of vinegar and oil and pewter dishes 
had been floating about in the ether for all eternity, it 
might happen that at last there would come, just by 
chance, a salad.’ ‘Yes,’ said my wife, ‘but not as 
nice and delicious a salad as this of mine is!’”’ Not 
by chance, fraters, would there come about as fine a 
world as that in which we are living, with a develop- 
ment leading to ever-increasing good. 

The leap of faith, which you and I take, is taken 
also by the leading men of the scientific world. Le 
Conte’s great volume on “Evolution and Religion” 
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is, in its revised edition, still used as a college text- 
book. Prof. Kirkley F. Mather, of Harvard, says, 
“God is a power, a force, while evolution is a process, 
method; science and theology should be true friends.” 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson closes his work on “What is 
Man?” with the declaration, ‘““Man’s highest conception, 
his conception of God, must enlarge as his thought 
is widened.” Dr. Robert A. Millikan heads a group 
of American scientists who declare definitely for a 
theistic interpretation of life. Michael Pupin, who 
gives us the great phrase “from chaos to cosmos,” 
believes that we are in a God-filled universe. Sir 
Oliver Lodge pleads for religion as the only sane in- 
terpretation of a world of surpassing wonder. And 
so on. 

Of course we are humble as we stand in the 
presence of a greater God who rules a greater uni- 
verse. But there need be no sense of loss or separa- 
tion. If we have thought of God as companion, now 
we are to think of Him as companion—and infinitely 
more. If we have thought of God as friend, now we 
are to think of Him as friend—and infinitely more. 
If we have thought of God as father, now we are to 
think of Him as father—and infinitely more. 

The thought of God is the basis of faith. There 
are other subordinate bases which we might consider 
if we had time, for they are dear to us. Let me simply 
say that with the theistic interpretation of the uni- 
‘verse, comes a group of doctrines entirely consistent. 
We are at liberty to believe also in man endowed with 
a life which is not dependent upon its physical tene- 
ment; in the ascent of man to God-like understanding 


Why Not 


and character; in the incarnation of the Deity in all 
His works, reaching a climax in a Christ whois His 
supreme revelation; in the educational and develop- 
mental effect of pain and sorrow and labor; in the 
possibility of such prayer as Tennyson suggests in his 
“Higher Pantheism,” and in the absolute success of 
the universe. 

Fraters, we need not be afraid of modern science. 
It is our friend and ally. The scientist and the re- 
ligionist should walk hand in hand, the most confident 
of optimists. 

Dr. Millikan pleads that still we may walk humbly 
with our God. Yes, and we may walk confidently 
with our God. And we may walk joyfully with our 
God. And we may walk helpfully with our God. I 
emphasize that word “helpfully,” for I know of no 
more inspiring phrase in all literature than one from 
a great modern thinker—‘‘ Help on the evolution.” 


Flame of the spirit and dust of the earth— 
This is the making of man; 

This is his problem of birth: 

Born to all holiness, born to all crime, 

Heir to both worlds, on the long slope of Time, 
Climbing the path of God’s plan. 

Dust of the earth in his error and fear, 
Weakness and malice and lust; 
Yet, quivering up from the dust, 

Flame of the spirit, upleaping and clear, 

Yearning to God, since from God is its birth— 
This is man’s portion, to shape as he can, 

Flame of the spirit and dust of the earth— 
This is the making of man. 


Be Proud? 


Priscilla Leonard. 


George A. Gay 


E Standard Dictionary lists seven definitions 
of the word pride which apply to our use 
of words to-day, and two which are un- 
familiar. The primary meaning of the word 
according to this authority is: “Unreasonable con- 
ceit of one’s own superiority, whether as to talent, 
wealth, beauty, accomplishments, rank, office, or 
other distinction, with correspondingly contemptuous 
feeling towards others; inordinate self-esteem.” 

Definition number three reads thus: “A proper 
sense of personal dignity, character, and worth; 
aversion to that which is or is thought to be unworthy 
of one’s character, station, or name; self-respect; also, 
honorable self-gratulation caused by evidence of worth 
in oneself or one’s associates.”’ 

Definition number four reads: “That of which 
one is or may be proud; that which ministers either 
to an unreasonable self-esteem or to a worthy self- 
respect or self-gratulation; that which causes lofty 
exultation; as, the hero was the nation’s pride; his 
palace was his pride.” 

It is always well for us to define our terms, and I 
am reminded of this wise procedure by Elbert W. Whip- 
pen’s article in the Leader of Jan. 28, in which he 
raises the question, “Is It Necessary to Be Proud?” 
His reply is that it is not necessary. Whether or 
not such an answer may be made depends upon 
whether or not the definition of pride is specified, and 


whether or not the particular definition employed 
correctly describes the attitude of the group to which 
reference is made. In the subject under discussion, 
the Universalist Church, Mr. Whippen has confined 
himself to the first definition of pride, and he has 
moved within the rigid implications of his definition 
so closely as to exclude, what can not fairly be ex-. 
cluded, other meanings of the term. 

“Ts it necessary to be proud?” 
replies, ““No!’’ I would reply, ‘“Yes.’’ He bases his 
negative on one definition out of seven. I base my 
affirmative on two, and the only two, in my opinion, 
which may properly be employed when we are discuss- 
ing an organization. Or, to be more exact, we can not 
in fairness answer the question that has been asked 
if we limit ourselves to a definition of a word which 
leaves a large significance out of consideration. 

If I was not proud of the Universalist Church, I 
would get out of it at once and seek fellowship in some 
other church of which I could be proud. No man can 
work whole-heartedly for an institution of which he 
is ashamed. Now it is at this point that I believe Mr. 
Whippen blunders—I do not believe that he is ashamed 
of his church, but he is dissatisfied with it! Well, so 
am I, and so are all of us, if we cherish any ideals for 
our church. Would it not have been a much happier 
heading, if the title of the article had read “‘Are We 
Satisfied?” 


Mr. Whippen 
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The author of the article writes: “ . . . it would 
almost appear... that we must convince our- 
selves that we are It, and the only real It, in order to 
do our work.” If I had a criticism to offer of the 
Universalist denomination, it would be that we have 
lost our faith, that we do not think we are It, and for 
that reason we have failed to measure up to some of 
the challenges which have been thrown to us. We 
have indulged in violent criticism of our officers, of 
our policies, and of ourselves, and we have gone up to 
convention after convention disgruntled and stubborn. 
This rebellious spirit had become so pronounced that 
many of us only attended conventions because we 
felt that it was our duty. We dreaded the lack of 
consideration and the lack of large vision which were 
revealed during debate. 

Mr. Whippen states: “There can be no doubt 
that the Universalist Church has made valuable con- 
tributions in the past.”’ All right, then let us be proud 
of a church that “has made valuable contributions to 
the past,” because that past is inextricably inter- 
woven with the present and the future. 

He describes the “very able professor’’ who urged 
him to line up with one of the larger denominational 
groups, if he desired to render the most effective ser- 
vice. The professor offered the illuminating remark: 
“The smaller denominations usually follow along after 
the others.””’ Mr. Whippen says that he is convinced 
that the professor was right. For a student of church 
history to reach such a conclusion seems slightly 
peculiar. Caiaphas, if I remember the gospel story, 
stood on precisely that ground. He and the group he 
represented, the orthodox group of the time, the 
large denominational group, advised Jesus to join the 
majority and forget any little differences of doctrine, 
and he would then enjoy his life for several more 
years. The Pope suggested the same thing to Martin 
Luther. John Murray’s friends adopted the same 
attitude. 

But let us be even more specific. If the smaller 
denominations usually follow the larger ones, how 
shall we classify the Quakers? I haven’t heard any- 
thing about their following any larger group. They 
have conspicuously stood for non-yiolence and in 
opposition to war, and have been imprisoned and 
derided for it. Now, however, the larger denomina- 
tions are slowly turning to the Quakers for light, and 
are declaring that war must be outlawed. Who has 
done the following? Consider the Unitarians—they 
aever follow anybody, if there is a possibility of 
striking off on an independent way. The Unitarians 
have always maintained that a creed if implicitly 
oelieved and if regarded as infallible, not subject to 
change, is a limitation, it retards progress. They have 
insisted that good people can co-operate without 
agreeing upon a statement of belief. Freedom of 
conscience has been their rallying cry. Now, the 
-arger denominations as they attempt closer unity 
are demanding such unity not on the basis of uni- 
‘ormity but on the basis of fraternity. Let each 
cherish his own beliefs, but let all work together for 
che community. Who has done the following? 

What about the Universalists? John Murray 
said that Christ died for all, therefore, all must be 
.aved. Hosea Ballou arrived at a similar conclusion. 


Others also accepted the logic of this doctrine. Then 
the fathers of this denomination in defending their 
views insisted that God was love, and that in His deal- 
ings with men He was kind as well as just, merciful 
as well as impartial. They insisted that all men were 
brothers, children of one Father. They declared that 
the conceptions of a personal devil, of endless misery, 
and all associated doctrines, were out of harmony 
with the nature of God as love, and with the humani- 
tarian instincts of man. They progressed in think- 
ing along other lines, also, and to-day they stand with 
the Unitarians for genuine religious liberty. (We 
may not forget that John Murray’s church in Glouces- 
ter went to the courts to determine whether the Uni- 
versalists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Baptists, 
and Quakers should be obliged to pay taxes to support 
the established church, the church of the majority, or 
whether all groups and all individuals had the right 
to worship God according to their conscience and to 
support whatever church they joined.) 

Now what do we find? Nobody wants to argue 
doctrines with us. Nobody desires to engage in a 
spirited discussion of endless misery. All, except 
a very limited number of fundamentalists, agree with 
us on two cardinal points—the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. All stress God’s love. 
In fact, a severe indictment of this doctrine of love 
is voiced by a minority, because the whole church 
has succumbed to the infection! In fact, the Uni- 
versalist Church is not growing in numbers to-day 
because there is no controversy! You never hear of 
a man being thrust out of a church because he believes 
that God is love and that all men will be saved. On 
the contrary, the minister will very kindly tell the 
dissenter that his views are all right, he (the minister) 
believes them himself, although, of course, he has to 
be careful how he presents them! Both Universalists 
and Unitarians are in danger of being smothered by 
the numbers of the Orthodox who cherish their views 
and who do not think it necessary to leave the estab- 
lished churches. They can believe what they want to 
believe where they are. Who has done the following? 

Let us readily admit that, when we consider the 
machinery of the church, the methods for money-rais- 
ing, the art of arousing enthusiasm, the science of 
reaching the crowd, we are lost in the shuffle. Aimee 
Semple McPherson has left us far behind in “go- 
getting!’ I do not admit that we are laggards in 
theology, as Mr. Whippen states. That we are 
followers in missionary programs and appeals and 
in religious education, I would accept with qualifica- 
tions. There is nothing in missionary work that can 
be done to blaze trails, possibly. The plans and 
programs are identical for all missionary bodies. The 
one outstanding fact about missionary undertakings 
is the failure of sectarianism. We may be somewhat 
wiser and our doctrine may be somewhat more appeal- 
ing in Japan because of inclusiveness instead of ex- 
clusiveness. When it comes to “religious dynamic” 
there is demand for definition of terms again. What 
is “religious dynamic?”’ Is it the enthusiasm of the 
crowd? Is it consecration to the helpfulness of the 
Master? I should say that the meeting at Hartford 
which adopted the report of the Commission on Comity 
and Unity was vibrant with ‘“‘religious dynamic.” 
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Mr. Whippen moves on to condemn his church 
because it is too small to produce “scholars.”” I am 
not at all certain that our mission is to produce scholars! 
It seems more important to me to produce men! 
Loyal, sun-crowned, Christ-like! We have some 
scholarly minds in our ranks. Possibly we do not 
write such good sermons, publish so many books, and 
create so much of a stir intellectually, as numbers in 
other communions, but Mr. Whippen may be labor- 
ing under a mistaken estimate of our congregations. 
The majority of Universalists are middle-class, that is, 
our people are drawn from neither high-brow nor low- 
brow groups. Clerks, small merchants, manufacturers, 
a few teachers, farmers, skilled workmen in the 
trades, fishermen, etc., these compose our constituency. 
Most of them do not want scholars in the pulpit, 
unless those scholars know how to translate their 
great knowledge into every-day language, unless they 
know out of profound experience how to minister to 
broken hearts, discouraged souls, tempted, per- 
plexed and fear-ridden men and women. I know of 
one preacher who always insisted upon an intellectual 
appeal. He moved in a region of abstract thought, of 
theories, of mental images. He pleased three or four 
people in his congregation. The others endured the 
agony for a while and then quit attending church. 
We need scholars, yes, indeed, but we need men who 
can translate religion into terms understood by com- 
mon people, and who can inspire them week after 
week. People need comfort as well as stimulation; 
they need love as well as light. They need the 
“common touch.” And I am proud of many men 
whose faces I recall while I write, men who are not 
scholars, although they are intellectually able and 
honest and alert. They are friends, companions, 
advisers, leaders in all good works. 

When it comes to satisfactory preachers, we have 
our share. A man who attended a small Universalist 
church for a time, who had never heard a Universalist 
preacher previously, wrote back to his friends: I have 
always liked to attend your church. I never heard a 
poor sermon by one of your ministers. (This is the 
substance of his remarks as quoted to the writer.) 

Mr. Whippen talks about the “‘ballyhooing.”’ 
Who’s doing it? Perhaps a few are, but I have not 
heard very much of it lately. Most of our men are 
ready to accept honest criticism, and are willing to 
profit by it. Often they return to their homes after 
the service, deeply conscious of failure, asking for- 
giveness, desiring strength to do better next time. Mr. 
Whippen believes that ‘“‘any institution or person is 
doomed which has to live on the enthusiastic appro- 
bations of its audience.’ Well, there is no danger of 
the Universalist Church becoming defunct from that 
cause! The thing it lacks is enthusiasm! We don’t 
talk it up enough for the good of the order. And the 
very thing that builds up the Temple at Los Angeles, 
that makes a much greater and better institution pros- 
per in New York (Dr. Fosdick’s church), is the “en- 
thusiastic approbations of its audience.” I am as 
much opposed to “‘ballyhooing” as Mr. Whippen, but 
I am in favor of honest-to-goodness enthusiasm for 
somebody or something, and especially for the Uni- 
versalist Church! 

When we face the criticism of our leadership, 
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we are touching upon a very personal and delicate 
subject, although I have found our leaders generally 
very broad in their sympathies and tolerant in their 
attitudes and, of late, very wise in the treatment of 
their critics. (They have placed their critics in office 
where they get a taste of the same medicine them- 
selves!) If there is a criticism which might be made 
in all fairness and kindness, it is that we have surren- 
dered too much to the slogan habit, and have tried 
to work out a program under a slogan instead of put- 
ting the appeal to the church on a less artificial basis. 
But we are overcoming that habit, and we must 
admit that the slogan worked better than anything 
else, fora time. The criticism we make of our leaders 
applies to the entire denomination—we have lacked 
coherence and we have had no unity of purpose. We 
have been too individualistic. We have not grasped 
situations with the vision of statesmen, and we have 
failed to seize our opportunities and to capitalize them. 

Mr. Whippen’s attack upon our inadequate 
theological training, or the inadequacy of the system 
for training our ministers, has been voiced for many 
years by many men. It is probably partly true. «Mr. 
Fletcher touched upon the same point in his article 
on “Intellectual Respectability.’”” My personal opin- 
ion is in favor of the most complete education that 
we can possibly provide, but we must not lose sight 
of the personal equation. We find so many men in the 
ministry who are misfits. It makes little difference 
whether a man has five years of training or ten, if he 
does not have the ability to minister to a local church 
he fails in the one thing for which he is trained. We’ve 
got to secure hand-picked fruit of the right variety! 

I believe that we are improving along this line, 
although it would be interesting to read the statistics 
which throw light upon the misfits. 

But, let us not forget that the problem raised is 
not peculiar to our denomination. William HE. Barton 
wrote an article which appeared in the Dearborn 
Independent July 17, 1926. The title was “Have We 
an Educated Ministry?” His conclusion was as fol- 
lows: “The pulpit of the United States needs not 
fewer good mixers, or fewer men who are loved by 
young people, or fewer men who can put pep into their 
sermons, for all these are important, but it desperately 
needs an educated ministry, and it is high time for 
the laymen of America to wake up to that fact and 
demand ministers of that character.” 

Mr. Whippen tells why he can remain in the 
Universalist Church and work for it and the Christian 
religion with “unabated zeal.’”’ One reason he gives 
is this: ‘“Because I believe it is better to work in a 
group where I received my early training rather than 
to try to get into some group that is in my judgment 
more accurate and creative in its religious life.”’ That’s 
a poor reason! I am inclined to believe that if I was 
convinced that some other church was “more accurate 
and creative in its religious life,” I would go over to it. 
Possibly personal, family, or financial considerations 
would deter me from making such a change, but cer- 
tainly to step out would be logical. 

However, Mr. Whippen begins to wax slightly 
enthusiastic at this point in his indictment. He de- 
cides that we started well. He is convinced that our 


“people are eager for genuine religious leadership.’ 
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He concludes that it is not necessary for us to remain 
on a lower rung in the theological training depart- 
ment. He believes that our leaders are really trying 
to lead. He has hopes of the younger generation. 
And (this is the splendid admission, and it almost 
redeems the whole article), “I love my church and want 
to see it saved from an ignominy I fear it may gain 
through false pride.” 

There may be something to this ‘false pride” 
stuff, although it would seem that Mr. Whippen must 
have been thrown up against a group of trumpet 
blowers, because it is not as general as his article might 
lead one to infer. And the criticism which his Lu- 
theran, Methodist, and other brethren make must 
always be considered in relation to numbers, because 
most members of Orthodox churches are convinced 
that the Lord is with them because they have such 
large memberships. And they are equally convinced 
that the Unitarians and Universalists are small be- 
cause they are spiritual orphans, not children of the 
Lord. This habit of testing religion by majorities is 
very ancient. It is implicit in the consciousness of 
many. 

The fact of the matter may be that we must judge 
the Universalist Church, not by a denominational 
standard, but by the influence of the local church. 
Universalists have never been denominationalists in 
the sense that they were ardent supporters of a de- 
nominational machine. They never have supported 
the denomination as it should be supported, and to- 
day we languish where we should flourish because we 
have not enough money to put on a really impressive 
program. It is true that our denomination has done 
nothing startling in the way of missions. It is true 
that we have no preachers internationally famous or 
even nationally famous. It is true that in religious 
education we are influenced in our policies by the 
programs of others, but this is not a criticism of very 
great weight, because the entire field of religious 
education is a co-operative enterprise, all denomina- 
tions co-operate in the working out of programs, and 
the like. The Unitarians have made a distinctive 
contribution, but their courses are admittedly the 
equal or the superior of the others. Many other 
criticisms which would indicate the limitations of our 
denominational strength might be advanced, but when 
you go to Syracuse, N. Y., you do not have to apologize 
for Frederick Betts or the Universalist Church. When 
you meet a man from Peoria, IIl., you do not desire 
to conceal the fact that you know Dr. Carpenter and 
that you are a Universalist. When you visit Lynn, 
Mass., you do not have to explain in an apologetic 
manner that you are slightly acquainted with Dr. 
Perkins, or Mr. Rose, and that you have been inside 
of a Universalist church. When you climb “‘the hill’ 
at Medford, you take a just pride in Tufts College. 
When you spend a week in the vicinity of Canton, 
N. Y., you thrill with joy as you think of St. Lawrence 
University, its present leaders, Owen D. Young, and 
much else. When you meet a citizen of Auburn, Me., 
or of North Weymouth, Mass., ask him if he knew 
Dr. Tenney. Do you feel ashamed to acknowledge 
him and his church? How about Clarence Skinner 
and his community church in Boston? How about 


the Chapin Home? What’s the matter with the fresh- | 
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air camp sponsored by the Church of the Divine 
Paternity? Do you feel ashamed of Dr. Shutter’s 
achievement in Minneapolis, or of Unity Settlement 
there? And how about Myron Cutler, for years a 
preacher-carpenter like his Master, in a little town? 
Anything to be ashamed of in that? 

I dislike to omit mention of any minister, layman, 
chureh or charity that has made an outstanding 
contribution to a community, but space forbids fur- 
ther elaboration of this theme. 

By all means, let us raise the standards for ad- 
mission to the ministry, but let us be equally insistent 
upon keeping a balanced judgment in the matter. 
D. D.’sand LL. D.’s are valuable, but I know numbers 
of them who are hopeless failures as ministers and 
pastors. I know other men who would like to have a 
string of degrees who are guaranteed to kill any normal 
small-town church within one year. We need to get 
over this clamor for scholars, and insist upon securing 
alert, vigorous, kindly, carefully educated, human 
beings to preach, to teach, to visit the sick, to comfort 
the mourners, to inspire youth, to bless age, and to 
make every community in which they minister brighter 
and better for their presence. 

In conclusion, let us return to our definitions. 
I am proud of the Universalist Church under defini- 
tions three and four. I take pride in its history. I 
take pride in its present activities. I take pride in 
its ministers and in its constituency, but I am not 
satisfied either with the denomination, with the local 
church, with myself as a minister, or with any achieve- 
ment thus far made. One source of pride which 
has not been mentioned is our denominational paper, 
the Christian Leader. I wish that the title had re- 
mained as it was, the Universalist Leader, because 
that title has greater significance, especially in our 
Southern and Western and foreign fields, but there 
is room for pride in a paper which solicits such a wide 
divergence of views on many subjects, and which 
encourages such lively debate as we had during the 
discussion of the Congregational-Universalist entente 
cordiale. There are very few publications which open 
their columns to the constituency with less censorship. 
No denomination which includes such a variety of 
thinkers on religious and ethical subjects, and which 
encourages debate, and which evidently has so much 
ferment at work within it, is in danger of speedy death. 

With more ministers who will definitely choose 
and carefully prepare themselves for work in mis- 
sionary fields at a distance from ‘‘the Hub,” and 
with our people giving more generously to the sup- 
port of both the home and the foreign fields in order 
that these specially prepared men may do the work 
that must be done if growth is to be registered, we 
should, as a denomination, occupy a much more ad- 
vantageous position than at present. 

I repeat, then, that while I am proud of the Uni- 
versalist Church, I am not satisfied with its accom- 
plishments, and I hope that our people will wake up 
to the challenge which the present religious unrest 
affords, and will enable the men on the firing line to 
do a few of the things which they wish they might do 
to spread abroad the ideas inherent in a liberal in- 
terpretation of religion. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 
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HAVE YOU A SON FOR THE WAR OF 1937? 


A stunned silence has descended on the country since the 
proposal of the naval authorities at Washington became known. 
The silence is temporary. It will last only as long as our citizens 
are still asking themselves, ‘‘Can this horror actually be?’”’ When 
the mood of incredulity has passed, when the public is per- 
suaded that the challenge to Great Britain is actually to be 
thrown down, then the storm will burst. As yet, the whole 
proposal seems like the dream of some madman. The ordinary 
mind refuses to regard it seriously. There must be some loop- 
hole out of which the Government intends to slip before this 
naval race is actually begun. So the man on the street reas- 
sures himself—when he think’s about the question at all. But be- 
fore long this same man on the street is going to see that there 
is no loophole; that the naval authorities really mean to start 
the greatest naval building race in history; that our country is 
to be “‘prepared’’ at the cost of billions for an ‘‘unthinkable’’ 
war of which the admirals are thinking day and night. 

The situation is made to appear more fantastic by its syn- 


chronization with the present peace moves of the Administra- 


tion. It is only a coincidence, of course, that the naval budget 
should come before Congress at the same time that Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal for a multilateral treaty outlawing war is before the 
chancelleries of the world and while the American delegation at 
Havana is struggling to renew Latin confidence in the honorable 
purposes of the United States. But the coincidence casts re- 
flection everywhere on the good faith of this country. It is not 
only the sovietized press of Moscow that laughs over the jux- 
taposition of Secretary Wilbur’s words about the necessity of 
a huge navy in order to protect American merchants and manu- 
facturers in world markets with President Coolidge’s protests 
against the imputation of imperialistic motives to this country. 
Nowhere in the world will our announced desire for peace be 
taken seriously as long as we give evidence at the same time of 
intending to build up the mightiest fighting force on earth. 

What in the world, the incredulous American citizen is 
asking, has caused this proposal? It is not as though the United 
States had been neglecting its navy. For years the naval budget 
has outstripped that of every other nation. We have put al- 
most two and three-quarters billions into the navy in the last 
seven years—and surely we ought to have something to show for 
such an expenditure. To be sure, we are warned by Admiral 
Magruder that a third of this enormous outlay has been wasted. 
And the common c tizen is inclined to think that there must be a 
screw loose somewhere when he is told by naval constructors— 
as the House comn ittee was on January 23—that our two new 
show ships, the aircraft carriers Lexington and Saratoga, just 
completed at a.cost of almost $100,000,000, are found to be out 
of date within three months of going into commission. But 
even making allowances for incompetency, it would seem reason- 
able to suppose that any such enormous outlay as the nation 
has been putting into its navy should have given us a fighting 
force of considerable value. 

In the mind of the admirals, it is clear, we can have no 
security until we have a navy as large as that of Great Britain. 
If, moved by our new building program, Great Britain should 
increase her building program, then even this mammoth program, 
which goes beyond that which we adopted in 1916 on the verge of 
war, is again insufficient. And even if finally our great wealth 
enables us to outbuild Great Britain, even then we are not done. 
Then, as has already been pointed out, it will be discovered that 
we must have a navy equal to any combination of other navies 
that Great Britain might line up against us. As, for instance, 
the combination a ready pledged under the covenant of the 
League. 

Just as the admirals were at the bottom of the wrecking 
of the Geneva disarmament conference, so they are behind 
the proposals for this new naval race with Great Britain. So 
completely is the Administration in this matter fashioning its 
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policy on the word of naval officers that Secretary Wilbur, 
after his presentation of the proposed budget to the House 
committee, had to admit that his unfamiliarity with the scheme 
was such that he had presented the wrong figures without ever 
knowing the difference! Is it possible that any other modern 
government ever entered on a program of such international 
importance so blindly dependent on the wisdom and leadership 
of its professional fighting men? The incident would have 
been held incredible had not Mr. Wilbur himself avowed it in 
his statement to the House committee and to the press. 

For, make no mistake, the naval appropriations bill now 
before Congress is no mere matter of increasing the strength 
of the United States navy. To talk about it as “rounding 
out the fleet,” and not ‘“‘competing,’’ is sheer deception. If 
there were no British navy there would be no such program. 
Behind the British navy stands the British control of the seas. 
Not a year passes that responsible officers of the British Govern- 
ment do not avow that maintenance of control of the seas is 
essential to the preservation of the British empire. So that 
when the United States starts out to challenge British naval 
supremacy—which is what the present navy bill does—our ac- 
tion is bound tobe interpreted in Britain as a threat against the 
security of the empire. What the British admirals will do with 
this challenge so conveniently supplied them by American ad- 
mirals, any one who has read the biographies of William II and 
von Tirpitz can easily forecast. It seems inconceivable that 
there are rational beings who do notyet realize that naval races 
always end at the same goal—war. 

Admiral Hughes, in his reply to Congressman Gambrill, 
has set the date when the naval strategists expect the United 
States to be in a position to take sea-control away from the 
British. It is nine years away. The boys who would fight 
that war are about ten yearsoldnow. Have you ason to offer?— 
The Christian Century. i 


* * * 


A RECENT NEAR EAST RELEASE 
A Challenge and an Opportunity 


Twelve years ago in response to most earnest appeals sent 
through the State Department from the American Ambassador in 
Constantinople, a small group of men gathered in the office of 
Cleveland H. Dodge of New York City and organized a com- 
mittee which eventually came to be known as Near East Relief, 
and was chartered by special act of Congress to appeal for and 
send relief to the stricken peoples of the Near Hast. To dis- 
tribute this relief to the homeless people scattered over a region 
extending from Greece to the Caucasus Mountains and from 
Constantinople to Jerusalem, more than a thousand relief 
workers have given their services, some for a short period, 
others for the entire period of twelve years. A number have 
laid down their lives in this humanitarian service. 

Among the more than a million people whose lives have 
been saved, a disproportionately large number are children, 
many of whom have already gone from the orphanages to earn 
their own livelihood, and not a few to make a very worth-while 
contribution to the life of the lands that have offered them shelter. 

But among the children gathered in during the years of 
continuous warfare many were but babes. These must still be 
cared for by the friends of little children who have made it pos- 
sible for them to have food and shelter and care to the present 
time. 

At the recent annual meeting of the trustees of Near East 
Relief it was voted and approved by leaders in the denomina- 
tions represented, to ask the public for a fund sufficient to care 
for all the children in its orphanages and in subsidized homes un- 
til they reach the age of sixteen. The number of children mul- 
tiplied by the total number of years each must be supported 
and trained amounts to 28,600 “‘child years,’’ and the sum needed 
for this purpose, plus a contribution to aid the refugees to settle 
on farms, makes a total of $6,000,000. When this goal is reached 
the general appeals from the organization which during the 
twelve years of its existence has saved a million lives, will cease. 
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FITZGERALD KNOWS THE FACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J read in the Leader of Feb. 4 that Adoniram Judson, mis- 
sionary to Burma, who died in 1826, is buried at Plymouth. I 
read the Life of Judson about thirty-five years ago. As I re- 
member it, he died in 1850 and was buried at sea, and, as I re- 
member it, Mrs. Ann Hasseltine Judson was buried in Burma, 
“beneath the hopa tree.” 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


* * 


THE PACIFISTS WHO CREATE MILITARISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If Mr. Whitesmith read my letter carefully he knows that 
I was not “‘psycho-analyzing’”’ him exclusively. I was writing 
about the professional pacifist, though the inspiration of my letter 
was his comment on Dr. Gilkey’s address. 

The professional pacifist, like that other hundred percenter 
the professional patriot, is a distinct type. Each would rather 
whack somebody’s head than engage in constructive work for 
the cause he advocates. I do not mean to question the sincerity 
of either. I am sure the hundred per cent patriot believes that 
his first duty is to save the country from the untold millions 
pouring in from Moscow which threaten to corrupt the entire 
population. And I am equally sure that the professional pacifist 
believes his first duty is to denounce as a militarist every person 
who does not agree with him in every detail as to the best means 
of doing away with war. But I think both of them are wasting 
alot of valuable energy. 

Mr. Whitesmith’s reply to my letter interested me, because, 
unlike other letters from him which I have read, it gives more 
space to explaining his own views than to attacking those of 
others. I was pleased to find that we agree on many points. I 
too believe in the outlawry of war. I believe the nations should 
agree that war is a crime and that any nation which makes war 
upon another is a criminal and is to be treated as a criminal— 
which would mean the use of force in many cases, and force ap- 
plied to a nation will certainly bear a close resemblance to war. 
Like Mr. Whitesmith, I would not set fire to the home to drive 
out the burglars, but if I saw some one else setting fire to the 
home I would stop him, by force if necessary. 

Something like this was probably what Dr. Gilkey meant 
by the statement which so roused Mr. Whitesmith’s ire. And 
that brings us back to the question to which he says I have not 
found the answer. Why do they do it? If, as Mr. Whitesmith 
says, pacifists would insist that force should be directed by reason 
and not by rage, why don’t they direct their speech by reason 
and not by rage? If, as he says, a word that makes war thinkable 
is the worst of treason, why does he divide the forces opposed to 
war by words which must bring to the minds of many people the 
thought, “If this is pacifism give me militarism?” 


Peace Lover. 
* * 


GETS AFTER US CONCERNING PIE AND CIGARETTES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I dislike to disagree with the editor because he appeals to 
me in so many ways. So the readers of ‘‘Reactions’’ may con- 
sider the following as a friendly chat between him and myself. 

The Royden-cigarette controversy is drifting away from its 
two important points. It is safe to say that thousands of male 
smokers of this country regretted very much that the Rev. 
Miss Royden was a smoker of cigarettes and defended the habit 
in interviews. There are still some ‘‘old-fashioned”’ ideas cling- 
ing in the minds of many, and among them is the notion that 
clergymen, above all other public individuals, should be very 
careful about their private and public acts because of the power 
of their example. The acts and example of some ministers coun- 
teract a lot of the influence of their words. Their speech may 
have a strong influence for good in one direction and some of 


their habits do much harm in other directions. Therefore, as I 
stated, there are doubtless many male smokers who were not 
at all pleased to read so much about Miss Royden’s practising 
the cigarette habit, on account of its influence upon young women. 
These male smokers would have felt the same if she had smoked 
fancy cigars or a pipe, because many a smoker realizes it is a 
foolish, useless waste of money, even if not injurious to all, and 
tries to influence his boys not to smoke. To many men, women 
smokers are not attractive, even though some may look back to 
grandma sitting in the chimney corner taking a few whiffs from 
a cherished pipe. 

But cigarettes! I was a smoker for twenty-five years, and 
quit because I was convinced that it was an unwise waste of 
money. It did me no perceptible harm, but neither was it any 
benefit. So I do not come under the class of fanatics. While 
I smoked I would not touch a cigarette, and I came in contact 
with many men who enjoyed tobacco but who would not touch 


‘a cigarette. They have been jocularly called “‘coffin-nails’’ for 


years. This introduces the second point: There is a distinction 
to be made between the tobacco habit and the cigarette habit. 
The nicotine in pure tobacco is injurious to many; but cigarettes 
because of the way they are made convey more injurious ele- 
ments into the system. This has been recognized by the best 
of medical authority. And since 1896 there has been waged a 
persistent fight against cigarettes, and several states have passed 
very stringent laws against the sale-of cigarettes to minors. 

To compare the injurious effects of the cigarette or the 
nicotine habit to the over-indulgence in pie or athletics or any 
other custom is an argument that fools nobody except possibly 
the one who advances it. It is a clever way sometimes of side- 
tracking the real issue. 

Non-Smoker. 


The campaign against cigarettes is such a mixture of truth 
and falsehood, fact and wild exaggeration, beautiful idealism and 
rabid fanaticism, that it behooves us to watch our step. Girls 
and boys will be much better off if they do not use them. We 
can induce them not to use them better in the long run by stick- 
ing to facts instead of indulging in statements we can not prove 
and which they have wit enough to see through. Whatever 
may have been true of cigarettes when first made, the fact to- 
day is that they are a little smoke as contrasted with a larger 
smoke from a cigar or pipe. If the smoke is good for you this 
is against the cigarette. If it is bad for you, it is good for the 
cigarette. There is less of it. We were brought up to believe 
that wicked makers of cigarettes put opium in them to give little 
boys a taste, that they whitened the paper in which they were 
wrapped with arsenic, and that there was enough nicotine in one 
cigarette to kill our dear Towser were it applied to his protruding 
tongue. That is the sheerest rot. The evil of cigarettes is for 
immature people to smoke at all, and if they do smoke to inhale, 
and if they inhale to do it all day. There are tragic cases of 
boys wrecked by cigarettes. There is nothing beautiful about 
boy or man on the street with cigarette hanging out of his mouth. 
For that matter there is nothing beautiful about plum sauce 
running out of his mouth. All we are saying is that it is one 
thing for a grown-up to take a cigarette after dinner as a badge of 
comradeship with other grown-ups, and another thing for a 
twelve-year-old to smoke behind the barn. If the father or pas- 
tor can keep the twelve-year-old from smoking by not smoking, 
he ought to do it. But our judgment is that they will do far 
more with boys and girls by sticking to the facts about tobacco, 
telling both the evil and the good. Said one of the most scientific 
doctors we know recently: ‘“There is more harm for the average 
man ina cup of coffee than in a cigar, and for some men no harm 
in either.”” Put it to the boys that way. Treat them like gentle- 
men. Tell them what is good form as well as what is good. 
They will come up to the mark. 

The Editor. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Our Library Desk - 


All business proceeds on beliefs, or judgments of probabilities, and not on certainties. Beliefs, then, we must have and must act on: 


and they are sure to affect profoundly our happiness in this world. 
to happiness, is in these days a serious problem for every reflective person—Charles W. Eliot. 


ADVENTUROUS BELIEF 
I Believe in God. By A. Maude Roy- 
den. (Harper and Bros. $2.00.) 


From her belief in God Miss Royden 
draws her belief in a purpose in life and 
in a universal order or law. This law is 
love, and the purpose of life is to under- 
stand it and to co-operate with it. These 
chapters on the implications of belief in 
God—for the author is throughout more 
concerned with the consequences than 
with the grounds of that belief—illustrate, 
as does everything Miss Royden writes, 
her great power. It is the power of an 
interpreter. She knows, with an almost 
uncanny intimacy, all the perplexities 
that vex the minds of people who have 
been compelled to think through for them- 
selves the meaning of life and to choose 
a mode of life in accordance with the re- 
sult. And to these people she knows how 
to bring the deepest assurances that have 
ever been at the heart of Christianity. 
Stripping the essential gospel of irrelevan- 
cies that are only its garment, she demon- 
strates its appeal to our own age in terms 
of the real issues of our time. Those who 
read this book will share in the benefits of 
her great ministry at the Guildhouse in 
London. More than ever do the silly 
innuendoes of recent objectors to her 
appearance in the United States seem to be 
the folly of ignorant people. If they could 
but be persuaded to read this book! 


Adventure. By B. H. Streeter and 
Others. (The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00.) 


Anything that the author of “‘Reality’’ 
writes may be assured of a ready public in 
this country. Two of the essays in this 
book are by Canon Streeter, and they are 
by far the most significant. The one on 
moral adventure, the ethics of sex, is 
alone worth the price of the book. We 
have not seen a better treatment of the 
subject. Dr. Streeter is well aware of the 
more recent results of psychological in- 
vestigation; he is sympathetically aware 
of the practical problems of a great many 
of the younger generation whose lives are 
so profoundly affected by the World War 
and by industrial conditions in general. 
He writes. as one who has been permitted 
to share many intimacies. Yet he is able 
to see where and how the Christian ethic 
bears upon this vexed question, and it is 
with what we may call consecrated frank- 
ness that he offers his comments. Dr. 
Alexander Russell shows how science is 
becoming adventurous; Mr. John Mac- 
Murray describes the Christian religion as 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. . 


a life of adventurous spontaneity and 
creative experiment; Dr. Streeter dis- 
cusses finality in religion; and Miss Chil- 
cot offers an essay on myth and reality. 


Does Civilization Need Religion? By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00.) 

Here is a very searching examination 
of the task of Christianity in terms of 
world needs from the pen of a man who is 
coming to be widely known as one of the 
best thinkers in the service of the churches 
in the United States. A brief note can not 
do justice to the book. It might be called 
a sketch for a philosophy of history. But 


‘that would not convey the underlying 


passion of the book, which is for a trans- 
formation of society inspired by faith in 
God. Religion to-day ‘‘must do battle 
with two hosts of enemies, those who do 
not believe in men because they do not 
believe in God, and those who do not be- 
lieve in God because modern civilization 
has robbed them of their faith in the moral 
integrity of men.’”’ Mr. Niebuhr is ready 
to fight on both fronts at once. The 
resources of Christianity will be more 
readily discernible, and we think more 
accessible, to those who rise from a care- 
ful reading of this volume. (Surely the 
last word in the book should be “effort,’’ 
not “‘effect.’’) 


The New Reformation. By Michael 

Pupin. (Scribners. $2.50.) 

A scientist (and one whose eminence in 
speculation and investigation will not be 
questioned) tells us in this book that he is 
sure of the reality of the soul. “It is 
subjective, of course, but it is as real to 
us as, for instance, the objective physical 
reality of electrical radiation. .. . The 
ultimate natures of these two entities are 
hidden behind a cosmic veil which so far 
has remained impenetrable; their mani- 
festations, however, are perfectly clear.’’ 
The conception of ‘‘creative co-ordination”’ 
is used throughout the book to express 
Professor Pupin’s reconciliation of the 
most advanced conclusions of science 
with a spiritual interpretation of human 
life. Apart from the conclusions reached 
the book presents an interesting survey of 
modern science, written for the layman. 


Everyday Religion. By John Timothy 
Stone. (W. A. Wilde and Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 

Dr. Stone, the well-known Chicago 
preacher, has in this book set down, in the 
form of seventy-five or more brief notes, 
reflections on many and various subiects. 
All are illustrative of religious themes 
and preachers will find them suggestive. 


How to treat our old beliefs and choose new ones, with a view 


F 
There is a good deal of sanctified common 
sense in this little volume. 

* * 


WHAT IS MAN? 


The Unique Status of Man. 
Wildon Carr. 
pany. $1.75.) 
Prof. Wildon Carr is an English scholar 

now teaching in the University of Southern 

California. He has been especially prom- 

inent as an interpreter of Bergson and as 

a leader in Aristotelian studies. Now he 

presents his conclusions on the vexed 

question of the place of man in this scheme 
of things. It is an able critique of ma- 
terialism and mechanism, and as such deals 
with the problem of human freedom in 

a thoroughgoing way. Intelligent action 

is action emanating from reflection and 

deliberation. In reflection an end is 
presented to the mind before it is realized. 

Our intellectual life is directed towards 

providing us with a means to exercise 

freedom in realizing such ends. ‘‘Man 
alone has superimposed an artificial life 
on his natural life and thereby has found 
means to pass from a material existence, 
for which alone evolution appears to have 
provided, into a realm of spiritual values. 

What has brought him this enfranchise- 

ment? .. . Man has recognized his free- 

dom and made use of it. This is the unique 
phenomenon.”’ 


Bye 
(The Macmillan Com- 


* * 
How We Got Our Denominations 


An Outline of Church History. Stanley 
I. Stuber. (Association Press, New York. 
Price $2.00.) 

Professor Purinton of Bates College 
started some of his students at work on 
the denominations, the essential difference 
if any between Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists, the belief of Presbyterians, the 
difference between Universalists and Uni- 
tarians. Stanley Stuber, a student, wrote 
a thesis on the subject and later, as a 
member of the faculty, expanded it into a 
book. It is a book for the average man, 
not the scholar, but the scholar will ap- 
preciate it. Questions and hints for 
study are appended to each chapter. ‘‘The 
Period of the Primitive Church,’’ ‘The 
Period of the Ancient Catholie Church,’ 
“The Period of the Reformation,”’ and “‘The 
Modern Period”’ are all studied. Because 
it lets in light the book breaks down 
prejudice. dee Se 


Reviews are by the editor of the depart- 


ment and the editor of the Christian Leader. 
* * 


Books Received 


Evolution Disproved. Rev. Wm. A. 
Williams, published by himself. 
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JAPANESE DOLL MESSENGERS 

Tiree @ o& Nile ime: fom aocos 
the sees made 2 Visi ip Ariesion ihe dey 
@ the Pablie Mecime af the W_ TU. M_ S 
ef Massectusstis They stand looking 
Gowm si their Americem friemd: dozing 
cummed amd cummed dGaims ihe pom 
a= Q0ESGEERE Temas @f ike mio 
bere im Amerire—besrezs of sood will end 


iem@stop frum the Japemese Guldree_ 
a => 


eaaly wes io feumh the Gre=sboro 
D News wih ithe Leaders repeat of 
the Meet im Settle Washinsion, 


Wwiseh bromsié oui the deface whieh 2 


Methedst mirascer of thet Giy made far 
Ras preectims the sermem ci the imialie- 


Weaaed some cemtores bier thes ikzi im 
wieh Jess Ered. Early im the monies 
mike News ihe pester of ome of the berge 
Methess Gurckes of the Gy called me 
t ihe tliephare io Gamres: Ke ecireme 
dees thet I bed gives wide pebliciy 
1 the Sessile ines 

Thee Ee bem 
@ay semars ae hevims 2 wie readies 
that I meke & 2 peiet ip ferekh 2 syne 
People are ihteking 2: newer befare’! 

Mere amd mere am I iegresed with 
the mepertarece of Greeeshore 2: 2 easier 


smart 


Ge thoasts amd jor releiom 2s 2 
eee i= should fa=mctiom freely im im- 
@ided 2d sm:l Be Tiere & =o 
mm iS sqye and dome &@ Gresehero 
j the sewer sveeis of ox Hike 
Atver I bed been 2 member of tke Greens 
bern Miniter] Aseorisiion (aiy-w wide 
Sor ioer years, I was asked for ihe Sst 
enel caresses af 2 regeier westies. 
Povibermore, 2¢ the resent ames] meet 
ee of thet ergzmizaiion I wes ueanimonsly 
Geced seercizry- 
Rereieelly making mortily peymets om 
the church butide Int, 2 32,990 propasi- 


tom, eying $50 2 month plus the injerest. 
Our folk: are sivms io the Emit EK 
would be 2 iTemendons comfort # Hi should 
who went io make personal gsifis toward 
the purchase af this lot. 
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MAGAZINES FOR SUNBURST 
subscribed for by friends in the North, 
which Miz: Powell is anxious to have in 
use at Friendly House. They are the 
tmerican Moagazime, Popular Science 
Monikly, and Populer Mechawies. Are 
there three friends who would Hke to send 
2 subseription for the masezines tg Friend- 
ly House, Sunburst, N. C.? 


Boston Universalist Club 


Dr. Lorenzo Dow Case was the guest of 
homer si the meciing of the Bost 
Univesshs: Club, Feb. 13, and spoke 
Upon the use af our lesure time. He made 
bis paitis clearly and vieorously and held 
the aitestio ef an umeually lrge an 
diemce. 
for departed members were read as fol 
lows: By Dr. Leoy W-. Coons, Sisie 
Saperintemiest af Mas=achusciis, for Dr. 
Charles R. Temmey of North Weymouth, 
amd by Mr. Frank A. Dewieck far Mr. 
Jossph Horio, 2 member of ihe Grove 
Halil chorch and former Treasurer of ihe 
Unpescist Genera] Convention. 


femmes for Dr. Tenney were Judge 
Oscar 4. Marden and Mrs. John H_ Leigh- 
tan, and associated with Mr. Dewieck upon 
te commitice ioe Mr. Horton wee Mr. 
Hose2 Sierr Ballou and Mr. Rasece Pierce. 

Upom moiam of the serreiary of ihe 
dub, ihe Rev. James D_ Tillinghast, 2 
sympeity to Mr. Resese Pierce im his 
fires 

Dr. Ping M. Bissell, president of the 
io, Iwesided. He ammoumced 2 mmion 
meciine of all church dubs m Bociom to 
be held im April, with Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosiicz 2s specker, and ithe regular 
March meeting of the dub, which will bea 
les” nicki, 2t which Mrz Anna C_ M. 
Tiihestest, Commissioner General of Im 
migraism for the Port of Bosion, will be 

Seated 2i the guest iable besides the 
Dressiiext and serreiary were Mr. Hosea 
Stzzr Bellon, Mr. L. P. Everett of New 
tonvilie, Dr. Case, the specker of the 
Rose of Lymn. 

Mir. Rose was accompanied by four of 
the prominent leymen of his Garch and 
wes cl] ei io bis fect for 2 brief addres, 
He said im part: “I am eiad in get back to 
Bost I ved here Geht years, four 
years while 2 simdent ai Tufts Colleze 
ami igur years 2s pastor of the caurch ai 
South Weymouth. Many changes have 
I kt Boston the Publishing Home was 
resided ower by Melym Nash The 
Siete Superimtemient was Dr. Charles 
Conkia. The Generel] Superintendat 
wes Dr. WeGieuSm and the etter of the 
Lezaier wes Dr. Bisbee. 


a 
cae 


“All these have passed out of office and 
three have passed on. ii is an inspira- 
tion to see Dr Conkiin still with us. I 
consider myself most fortumzie io be 
beck im the Boston district and in the city 
of Lynn. I am gied to take membership 
in the Universalist Club. I beve brought 
four of my laymen with me and I ask them 
to stand up so thai you may see them” 

Dr. Case, who is pastor of the First 
Untvessist Church of Lowell, was for 
Same years engaged in social service wark. 
He made 2 most interesting address. He 
Saki in peri: 

“I believe in play and a lot of play. I 
Dlzy. The old world has gone and we are 
Hyimg In 2 new world. The modem 
tion of society. Indusiry hes given us a 
lesure of which our izthers never dreamed. 
Im my opimion thai les<ure is destined io 
increase. Noi long ago Thomas A. Edi- 
S08 annqunced thai new discoveries would 
bring about 2 six-hour day of labor. 
Stemmetz, the great wizard of the General 
Eleezie Company, before he died predicted 
2 four-hour day. The world, ke sid, 
would be unable to consume the products 
of industry, multiplied 2s they would be 
the working dey would be cut down. 

“Leisure is cither 2 blessing or 2 curse. 
Show me how the individuals of a com- 
mminity pass their hours of leisure and I 
will aionish you by what I tell you about 
the mature of the community iixelf We 
are b esinning te see ihet oar civilization 
is doomed if 2 hezlihy, happy childhood 
is ot 2 product of that civilization. Hardly 
@ Darent in modern cifies or villages has 
2 chance to give his boy or girl 2 work Hie 
such 2s I kad in my boyhood and which 
Was Tesponsible for my physical develop- 
ment, wh ch I will stack up against any 
Man in Wassachusetis of miy age. There 
is no room for a boy m 2 modern city. 
Only recently my own boy and-a neigh- 
bors boy were reported to the police. 
And what were they doing? They were 
merely playing om 2 vacant Ist without 


Sber of its being and saying, ‘Grow up 


(Continued om page 233) es 
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Sunday School Search Lights 
The General Sunday School Association of the Universzlict Church, 176 Newbury &.. Boston., 
WHEREABOUTS SSSSSSESSESESSESETS keve token very beariily io the “Good 
Miss Eerie: Wil sly for the wesper 
Feb. 26-March3. Headqusrie= THE MONEY PROBLEM IN i 
Miss Sleushier- THE CHURCH SCHOOL z 
Feb. 26-March 3. Boston, Mas. (N. —_—_—_ 
E. A.): Headauarters; Middleport, N ¥ By Frank W. Merrick 
Dr. Huniley- Formerly Director of Church 
Feb 26-March 3. Bossom, Max. Finance non 
(Minkie= Meciing): Neth Wer Universalist General Convention 2j0i6 
mouth, Mass; Headauartes ——— er own inspraiion came 
a the Latest iversalist, Church. 


“HE YET SPEAKETH”™ 
On Feb. 12 2nd 19. ome of our Field 
Workers visiied the school 2t Portsmouth, 
N_H. She hed sen & im Decembe ai 
under the devoted and eiiciemt leader 
ship of Rev. Allen Brows. lk wes with 
even greater pleasure that she found the 


Lew z r Mx: Mabel Shedd. 


superiniendant, 
Mr. Gardner Witham, who bes assumed 


Ths sprit is mi only mamiaming the 
high grade of the school, but is immortal 


ing the work of 2 good minister of Jesus 


Che 
ONE WAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ARE MADE 
The dess io which Mr. Carvers litle 
son belonged hed been without 2 teacher 
for several weeks. [i tmoubled ihe ww 
have the boy say he did not wan im go to 


perience 2s 2 church school teacher, and, 
if we take his estimate of himself, no special 
fiimess for it. He surely had no specu 


they searched the solution out together. 
Now and then they clied in the mipriet 
ip stile things. 


own Giy. 

The other day he met the Field Workez- 
“We are using ‘Followers of the Marked 
Tre now he sexi “I tel te Sey 
first and then we hunt % up m the BE, 


Charch School 2 Bases 
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pec” 
Ghai the Faced Worker sand, “You kave st 
= lt ont of the dess yourseli, havent you. 
Mr Cawe?” “I ajay cre y minnie a 
i,” wes the reply. 

Then the Field Worker thought of ite 
ioomdreds of men and women who say they 
so miss having one hour oui of ihe week 
@ which they cm say, “1 aojoy every 
mimic af HT 

Ww. B. Evey wod of thr sary 5 
true, except two Ietieass m Mr. Carv=Ts 
mame ) 


= = 


How FAR THAT LITTLE CANDLE 
THROWS ITS BEAMS! 

Im the Gzel analysis, ihe real iesi of 2 

¢he world by is members. Ip ihe iow2 

@ Albion, Micheen, B 2 MO weal 


Ee the indastrics of is imip-ace zm, 
and iis program of education, i is saving 
far ssiray- - 

The soceiy secretary of this institution, 
who ziso hes charge of its religions work, 
3s Mrs. Emily Louise Kirkpatrick, formerly 
oe oo Gurch @ Detrol, and sill lowzer 


WE ANNOUNCE 


~— “es = SS 
Oo Ist a@f siercopiem: wk & 


THE Ss. O. L. CLASS 

Mrs Hempel, 2t Lamm, bas 2 remarkable 
<The 5. 0. L. Clsss” the bate: size 
for the words “Serving Others Loyaliy” 

Here are sume of ther adiiviiies dain 
¢he lest iwo years: farnishing shoss and 
stockings for Hiile gi: sending friendship 
doll to Japan: giving bymn-book io Mrs. 
Cary: sexiieg paper dolls io Mrs Cary; 
sending two lois of pictures to Mrs. Cary: 
cumituiis 55 to Communty chesi; 
fumishine and dresing five dolls for 2ui- 
giving service; Slims golden rsles for Near 
East Reliel- earning $5 for next Commnniiy 
chest: sending photograph of each mem 
ber io Mrs. Cary jor bemettt of Japanese 
ek 
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WATERTOWN HAS A PLAN 
Watertoen, N. Y_, kes 2 growime schoo 
@hat represents clear thought and har 
werk The dveco@s heve dome smme 
thies thst onghi io be Gome for ever 
school, lerse or small They have daw 
ai im bleck and white 2 cheri givimg 2 Is 
of cesses im each depariment, wah : 


snd work makes the school se=m Hike | 
@ eecency. Conaes of the chart om 1 
obizined by addresing Dr. Harry We 
brook Reed. 
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The General Convention Page 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 


The Spiritual Emphasis 


Practically the last official action of the 
Hartford session of the General Conven- 
ton was the adoption of Resolution 10 
entitled ‘The Spiritual Emphasis in 
the Church.’’ It read as follows: 

“We recognize the importance of or- 
ganization and financial enterprise in our 
denomination. The various projects pro- 
posed by our Trustees have already re- 
ceived the support of this Convention. 

“We recognize further, however, that 
the specific purpose of the Universalist 
Church is a religious one, and that the 
religious concern should be primary in our 
minds and hearts. 

“We therefore would in Convention 
assembled memorialize the Trustees and 
Officials of the General Convention and 
all auxiliary bodies, to undertake to keep 
in the background the lesser, though im- 
portant, concerns of finance and organiza- 
tion in such a manner as to permit a 
deeper penetration into the reigious 
genius of Christianity, and a more wide- 
spread application of this religion to the 
personal and social needs of the coming 
age.” 

We plan to use a part of this page each 
week during the Lenten season to emphasize 
the importance of the message contained 
in this resolution. Nothing more vital 
was said or done at Hartford. Nothing 


more important is before us as a church. 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.’”’ Vision is the dynamic of the 
church. 

Concerned we must be about organiza- 
tion and adminstration, finances and 
material things. These are essential for 
progress and success, but they are not the 
whole of success. We can not exist with- 
out them—but if they are all we have, 
the church has become merely a piece of 
machinery. The spiritual emphasis in the 
Universalist Church must be the “‘spirit 
within the wheels’’ which furnishes vision, 
power and incentive for larger things. 

We hope, therefore, during the Lenten 
season to have on this page, in addition to 
the usual items concerning various phases 
of the Convention’s activities, a brief, 
challenging message from some of our 
faithful, consecrated leaders. We hope 
thus to recognize the two elements which 
are inseparable in Christian life and ser- 
vice—‘‘work and prayer,’’ the Mount of 
Transfiguration and the Valley of Human 
Need, what Dr. Potterton used to call 
“the dynamic for the mechanics.” 

May the Lenten season bring to all our 
churches and ministers everywhere, a new 
sense of spiritual power, new visions of 
service and new opportunities to count 
for the great essentials in religion. 


News from the Front 


Japanese stamps and a Japanese post- 
mark on an envelope always give a new 
meaning to the daily mail in the Secre- 
tary’s office. Opening these letters from 
our workers in Japan brings a new thrill, 
for here is news from the front. Here are 
problems of strategy to be thought out, 
reports to be made, financial statements 
to be studied. In addition, almost every 
letter tells of new contacts by our workers, 
new opportunities discovered, new fields 
to be entered. In spite of problems, 
financial handicaps and opportunities 
passed for lack of reasonable support, 
these letters bring nothing but gratitude 
and optimism. If only some way could 
be found to get these messages to our 
people at home there would be a greater 
interest and more general support mani- 
fest among us. We, at home, are the 
Service of Supply Department, the S. O.S. 
area—to use the army parlance. Our 
advance guards in Japan can function 
only as we make it possible for them to go 
ahead. 

Recent days have brought many in- 
teresting and challenging items in the 
news from the front which should be 
passed on to our churches at home. The 
semi-annual meeting of the Japan Council 


was held in Shizuoka Jan. 5, 6, and 7, 
1928. At the same time the Co-operative 
Board of the Mission met, a board com- 
posed of both Japanese and American 
members, ministers and laymen. 

Mr.: Stetson writes: ‘The foreigners 
from Tokyo came down on Wednesday, 
Jan. 4, and we had a house party all to- 
gether here in the Mission House until 
Saturday and Sunday. That made eleven 
of us in the family, and besides there 
were from one to three others here for 
meals a good share of the time, so we were 
‘nigayaka’ as we say in Japanese.” (We 
do not know the English for that, as our 
Japanese is a little rusty, but it must mean 
“busy and happy.’’) 

Items gleaned from these reports are 
passed along here in the hope that they 
will interest, hearten and challenge our 
people to greater things for our workers 
over seas. 

The records of the secretary of the Co- 
operative Board show that the minutes of 
the last meeting were read in both English 
and Japanese, suggesting at once the bar- 
rier of language which exists and which 
must be overcome. Yet our missionaries 
are speaking the universal language of 
love and service and thus making their 


message more effective than a multitude 
of words without this spirit could possibly 
be. 

Some extracts from the minutes of the 
January meeting are given here: 

“Mr. Stetson reported the financial 
situation of the Mission as somewhat im- 
proved since July, thanks to the strict 
economy of all workers, and the splendid 
spirit in which the local church groups 
had accepted the reduced budgets and 
kept within the new figures. (A ten per 
cent cut in appropriations over last year.) 
In no case had the reduced budget been 
seriously exceeded within the six months.”’ 

Reports from the local churches in the 
Council were encouraging. We give the 
following “outstanding points’ of the 
Council meeting as outlined by Mr. Stet- 
son: 

“The communion service and sermon by 
Mrs.- Cary. ‘With desire I have desired 
to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer.’ ’’ 

“The thoughtful and satisfying report 
of the Blackmer Home, given by Miss 
Bowen.”’ 

“The news that the Ohayo Kindergar- 
ten building is completed, and in use by 
the kindergarten supported by the W. N. 
M. A. with the help of the Ohio women.’’ 

“Our sadness at the thought of Miss 
Kent going home, with small hope of her 
returning to Japan.”’ 

“Our satisfaction that the strict econ- 
omy during the last six months has re- 
sulted in a small gain toward a clean slate. 
We still have debts to pay off, but we are 
moving in the right direction.”’ 

“The worthwhileness of the work in 
Osaka, as evidenced by reports of the 
chureh, Sunday school, kindergarten, 
temperance meetings, mothers’ meetings, 
and other work.’’ 

“The many ways in which Mr. Nagano 
makes contacts with different classes of 
people in his social work.”’ 

“The loyalty of the Akasaka church 
members in courageously keeping on in 
their attempt to raise the extra money re- 
quired because of the Mission cut in its 
budget.”’ 

“The encouraging progress in the Koi- 
shikawa church (which meets in the Dojin 
House) with their twenty-two baptisms 
during the year. This is Mr. Ito’s church, 
and Miss Bowen with her Bible classes 
has been his chief help.’’ 

“The organization of the alumnae of 
the Blackmer Home into the beginnings 
of a graduates’ society.” 

“The statement by Mr. Terazawa that 
one of the Shizuoka newspapers had 
asked him to contribute articles and 
stories for the children’s page.” 

“The success of Mr. Terazawa’s Sunday 
evening children’s services in the Shizuoka 
church. The attendance has grown to 
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from fifty to seventy each week. The chil- 
dren were out in full force at the Christmas 
evening service, and each one received a 
small gift. They are gradually learning 
how to behave in church service.”’ 

“The value of the social meeting Fri- 
day evening, when nearly fifty people 
gathered for games and fellowship. Be- 
sides the out-of-town guests there were 
representatives of ‘several families who 
have been out of touch with church events 
for some time. There was enough program 
to give the meeting the semblance of 
formality so dear to people here, and enough 
‘iust play’ to keep it from being tiresome. 
Since this meeting partially replaced the 
omitted ‘Christmas party,’ simple ‘joke 


gifts’ were distributed to all. These 
caused much merriment for all.”’ 
Again, ‘outstanding points’’ of the 


Co-operative Board Meeting are thus 
given by Mr. Stetson: 

“First of all, its friendly good feeling. 
It seemed to me the best of all the meet- 
ings.”” 

“Our regret that we could make no 
promise to Mr. Mizumukai to assist him 
from General Miss'‘on funds, when the 
support from the special W. N. M. A. fund 
decreases in March.’’ 

“Our joy at the unanimity regarding the 
desirability of closer co-operation with 
other liberal movements on the field, and 
the hope that some definite, practicable 
proposals may be evolved before the July 
meeting.” 

“Our regret that Mr. Ike could not be 
present, but thankfulness that Mr. Taka- 
mizawa could so ab y substitute for him.’’ 

“Our appreciation of the loyalty of 
each separate group in accepting and at- 
tempting to live within the reduced budg- 
et. It was most cheering to have the 
workers say: ‘It ishard. We have not yet 
succeeded in raising the money. But we 
are not discouraged, and we are going to. 
keep on trying.’ ”’ 

Perhaps better than anything else to 
give the spirit and temper of our work and 
workers are these random quotations from 
different individuals in the Mission: 

Mr. Nagano: “There is a gap between 
the church and the people. It is shameful 
for Christians not to take some part in 
work to raise the laboring men and women. 
How to make a bridge over this gap is 
most important Social and educational 
work is needed. A Christian tea house is 
a bridge.”’ : 

Mr. Hazegawa (teacher in Shizuoka 
Sunday school): ‘‘Chldren who are at- 
tracted to Sunday school are likely to be 
weak and sentimental. Unfortunately the 
church is often so, too. It is important to 
train them into stability of character. We 
have tried to do ths by outside works, 
walks, picnics, etc.” 

Dr. Tsuga: “Hell and punishment and 
eternal life are not vital problems in 
Japan to-day. They were in past, but 
now social gospel is the only vital one.’ 


Mr. Mizumukai: ‘‘The decay of Japan- 
ese civilization comes about through the 
capitalist system. I am not a socialist, but 
I hate modern capitalists. We must 
change by training young people and 
students, by personal contacts, by making 
a few disciples as the great leaders have 
done. Dormitory work gives a good op- 
portunity for this. I would like to have 
a small dormitory for students.” 

Mr. Terazawa: ‘“‘My new house is at 
the corner where two streets meet One 
runs past the high school, the other past 
the middle schoo!. Students are always 
asking for rooms, and because we know 
the sort of rooms many of them have to 
live in it is my dream that soon we can 
have a small house near by, where we can 
have ten or twelve boys. We have a 
woman who has offered to act as matron 
without salary, if we had the place.” 

Miss Bowen (in conversation with 
Stetson): “I am just happy every time I 


‘see you and Mr. Terazawa together, you 


seem so happy together, and you work so 
pleasantly together.’ 

Dr. Cary (in his address to all the 
workers): “‘You are, I think, like me, dis- 
satisfied with our condition. The results 
of our work are rather meager. We have 
a commission to do something, and we 
are doing it poorly. 

“When I say that I am dissatisfied I 
do not mean to question the earnestness 
of the ministers or other workers. Nor 
do I mean that we have made no progress. 
Earnest work has been done. Progress 
has been made. I believe that our minis- 
ters are as earnest as any men of any 
church. Of our volunteer workers one 
can not speak in too high praise. I only 
know these of Tokyo well, but if I may 
judge others elsewhere by them, they are 
as devoted as any I have ever known. I 
am learning daily to appreciate the ear- 
nestness and devotion of the workers, and 
I have been greatly cheered by wh&t I 
have heard and seen. 

“Nevertheless, the state of our work 
as a whole leaves me dissatisfied, and I 
speak freely because I think you also are 
dissatisfied with it. 

“Let us examine our hearts well. Have 
we preached less than what Jesus meant 
by the good news? We must have courage 
to let the basic affirmations of our faith 
capture the imaginations of men and 
fire their zeal and kindle their enthusiasm 
for a godlike living that shall mean not 
only brotherhood and personal righteous- 
ness and an individual or even a collec- 
tive—all these are good, but only as 
secondary goals—but we must help men 
to see that every common bush is aflame 
with God, that none speaking in His be- 
half can claim too much, lest for us as for 
the hesitating twelve the words of the 
Great Teacher shall be, ‘Have I been so 
long time with you, and you have not 
known me—or my meaning?’ ... Our 
quest in Japan as elsewhere is for minds 


big enough to accept a faith with so great a 
scope. One hundred years from now all 
Christians will be Universalists and most 
of the world will be Christian. It is our 
great privilege to lead the way.” 

In all of this there is one clear call for 
our workers in Japan ngt to be satisfied 
with what has been accomplished or with 
what is being done, but to strive for 
greater results and more far-reaching in- 
fluence. Space does not permit giving 
other pertinent and interesting suggestions 
of new opportunities. These will have to 
wait until some later time. Let us in the 
S. O. S. area send across the sea not only 
loving thoughts and kind words, but the 
“sinews of war’’ that our forces in Japan 
may carry on to larger and larger success. 

* * 


SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

I see by the last Christian Leader some 
who attended the Hartford Convention 
gave five dollars apiece for the Washing- 
ton Memorial Church. I would like to 
give ten dollars. Will enclose check to 
you. Perhaps I can give more after a 
while. The Universalist Church is very 
dear to me. 

Wish I could afford to buy some fixture 
for the Memorial Church, but expect they 
are all too high. 

Yours sincerely, 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

I read with interest of the lady giving 
a vase for the chancel of the Memorial 
Church in memory of her grandfather. 

If I am not too late I would like to give 
the other in memory of my grandfather. 
He was ——— one of the incorporators 
of the —— Church in —— and for many 
years one of its deacons. He gave two 
sons to the ministry. 

I have compiled and published a book 
of 78 pages, the life of and his de- 
scendants, and if any library is to be in- 
stalled in the Memorial Church, lives or 
tributes to the people memorialized, I 
should be glad to send a copy. 

If not asking too much of your fully 
occupied time, I shall be glad to have 
you inform me the amount the vase is 
expected to cost, and when and where I 
shall send the amount. 

Very truly yours, 


* * 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK, 1928 


The 1928 edition of the Universalist Year 
Book will be ready for distribution about 
March 15. This will contain the reports 
of the Hartford Convention, of all Commis- 
sions, Committees and Auxiliary Organiza- 
tions as well as State Convention and local 
church officers and statistics. 

A limited edition will be published. If 
you-want to be sure of a copy, send in your 
order at once to the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York State Letter 


From all reports coming in to the State 
Superintendent our churches in the state 
are having a very profitable and success- 
ful wnter’s work. We hear continuously 
of larger congregations and increases in 
Sunday school attendance. Our minis- 
ters are a happy and contented group, all 
of them on the job early and late. 

It is a pleasure to record that interest 
begins to deepen in the campaign for the 
$100,000 additional endowment for Can- 
ton Theological School. Since the first of 
the year three devoted women have given 
$1,000 each toward this fund. This is a 
fine beginning and will, we know, be fol- 
lowed shortly by other substantial gifts. 
Universalists in New York State are vi- 
tally interested in this project; they feel 
that whatever service our church may 
render to the world will be based largely 
upon its ministry. This ministry in the 
new age must be better trained than ever 
before, and to insure this complete and 
full training additional income is needed 
at St. Lawrence. The school should 
have $100,000 added to its endowment at 
a very early date. 

Our pension fund is doing effective work. 
Fourteen ministers are now receiving 
pensions and several more will be added to 
the list in the next few years. The pension 
has been a blessing to many of those re- 
ceiving it. Under the New York plan 
the maximum which it is possible for any 
minister to receive is $800 per year, but 
with the gradual increase of the endow- 
ment for the fund this amount will be 
advanced to $1,200. Gifts are continually 
being made to the pension fund, and while 
the growth is not phenomenal it is steady 
and constant and therefore heartening to 
our whole church. 

We of New York State read with in- 
terest of the advances made for a closer 
working agreement with Unitarians and 
Congregationalists in Massachusetts. The 
movement is pronounced in New York 
State also. At the present time several 
Unitarian ministers are applying for fel- 
lowship in our State Convention, and plans 
are under way whereby in two or three 
instances Universalist and Unitarian 
churches will become affiliated with 
both denominations. Several of our 
ministers are in fellowship with the Uni- 
tarian body as well as with our own, and 
there is without doubt a growing desire 
with many of our men that some con- 
structive move be made toward full and 
free co-operation by the Unitarians and 
Universalists and between both of these 
bodies and the Congregationalists, wherever 
it is possible and feasible. 

It was with great regret that the Roches- 
ter church accepted the resignation of 
Will'am Wallace Rose. He had done and 
was doing a great work in Rochester, and 


it seemed almost a pity for him to lay it 
down, but the Rochester people and his 
host of friends in New York State were 
proud to have him go to the great Lynn 
church. The Rochester parish very 
quickly set about to secure a successor 
to Mr. Rose, and at a parish meeting on 
Monday evening, Feb. 18, extended a 
unanimous call to Rey. Clare Blauvelt 
of Middleport. Mr. Blauvelt has ac- 
cepted and expects to begin his work in 
Rochester on March 18. * * At Middle- 
port, where Mr. Blauvelt has been minister 
for the past two years, the parish has 
just dedicated a $30,000 parish house. 
The parish house with the church and 
parsonage makes one of the most com- 
plete plants that we have in our denomi- 
nation anywhere, and we believe the 
most complete one in any town of its 
size or anywhere near its size in the coun- 
try. * * Rev. Bruce Swift of Buffalo is 
rapidly getting hold of the situation there. 
Mr. Swift was the minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Niagara Falls, where he 
did great work for liberal Christianity. 
Years ago the Universalists had a move- 
ment at Niagara Falls, but never suc- 
ceeded in building a church. Mr. Swift 
went there in 1922 and at his first meeting 
had fifteen interested people present. 
Two years from the time of that first 
meet ng he dedicated a beautiful stone 
church nearly free from debt. At Buf- 
falo, where he now is, he finds a great op- 
portunity and is happy with his big task. 
* * A three day celebration marked the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the building 
of the present church at Perry, N. Y., 
where Rev. William J. Metz is the minis- 
ter. The high spots of the celebration 
were the banquet on Friday night, Feb. 
10, at which Rev. Clara E. Morgan, a 
much loved former pastor, was the princi- 
pal speaker, and the church service, Sunday 
morning, Feb. 12, when Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, president of the State Conven- 
tion, spoke. The parish was deeply 
shocked when it was reported that the 
minister’s little son, Paul, had been struck 
by an automobile and very seriously in- 
jured. It was at first thought that there 
was no hope for the boy, but the latest 
reports are that he is recovering. * * The 
annual parish meeting of Pullman Me- 
morial Church at Albion this year was 
largely attended and of great interest. 
Rev. Lewis Robinson has ministered here 
for many years. During the year exten- 
sive improvements have been made to the 
chureh and a complete new lighting sys- 
tem has been installed. The congrega- 
tions are large and the church through its 
service to the community makes itself a 
vital necessity. * * Rev. Lucius H. Gar- 
ner of Potsdam has accepted a call to 
become assistant to Dr. Rose in Newark, 


N. J. Mr. Garner is one of our young 
men of great promise. He is one of a 
large group of men who are coming out 
of our Canton Theological School, all 
trained to carry on the work of the church 
in the new day. * * At Bristol up in the 
Bristol hills, in a coumtry about which 
our dear ‘“‘Johannes’’ would like to write, 
Rey. George H. and Mrs. Campbell minis- 
ter to a wide territory. We have a fine 
church in this community and a pleasant 
commodious parsonage. Through the 
generosity of a Western friend a few 
years ago the church was endowed to 
such an extent that its future seems per- 
manently assured. It has recently re- 
ceived from the Martin family of North 
Bloomfield a beautiful marble baptismal 
font. The church has been recently re- 
decorated and the extensive grounds are 
to be completely landscaped. * * Under 
the leadership of Rev. C. E. Petty, who 
for several years has directed the des- 
tinies of the church, our people at Bing- 
hamton are now looking forward to build- 
ing a new edifice at their present location. 
A few years ago the parish planned to sell 
its down-town property and locate some- 
where else in the city. A very fine lot 
was purchased and excavation was started 
for a building, but conditions now make 
it seem advisable to change all former 
plans, and the parish is therefore offering 
for sale the lot which it purchased and 
is.making plans for a building to take 
the place of the old structure. 

In the Mohawk Valley our churches 
are strong and vigorous. Our ministers 
are alert and are real leaders. Nothing but 
good news continues to come from Fort 
Plain, Little Falls, Dolgeville, Herkimer, 
Newport, Middleville, Utica, and the 
many other parishes and preaching sta- 
tions in that section. Through the heart 
of the Mohawk Valley our churches have 
outnumbered the churches of any other 
single Protestant denomination. It is a 
beautiful and far-famed section made 
more beautiful by the gentleness and 
tolerance of its inhabitants, over a large 
percentage of whom our church has 
exerted its influence. This is the country 
of Owen Young, and Mr. Young in 
beautifying his boyhood hamlet of Van 
Hornesville has not forgotten the Uni- 
versalist church there; he has completely 
renovated and redecorated it. Last 
summer two of the students from Canton 
Theological School, Mr. Prater and Mr. 
Thayer, ministered in the Valley and 
Van Hornesville was one of the preaching 
points which they reached. It is the plan 
of the ministers in the Valley to secure 
students for this work the coming summer. 

G. Delbert Walker. 
* * 

Mr. New-Rich (to butler): ‘James, 
bring me something to jade my appetite.” 
—Life. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Charles C. Blauvelt, who has been 
called to Rochester, N. Y., as successor to 
Rey. W. W. Rose, was educated at St. 
Lawrence University, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of B. S. in 1922, receiv- 
ing the degree of B. D. from the Canton 
Theological School in 1924. He has served 
the church at Middleport, N. Y., since 
March 1, 1924. 


Mr. L. R. Talbot of Melrose Highlands, 
president of the Brookline Bird Club, is to 
. lead a nature study tour of Europe from 
June 23 to Sept. 3, under the auspices of 
the club. The cost of the tour is $990, 
and the plan is to study nature off the 
beaten track of tourist travel and at the 
same time visit some of the more important 
centers of old world civilization. 


For two weeks Mr. Carl H. Olson, 
president of the Y. P. C. U., and minister 
of the Amesbury, Mass., church, has been 
suffering with an infected throat, but is 
gaining and will soon be at work again. 


Preachers at Newtonville, Mass., for 
February have been the following: Feb. 5, 
Rev. E. A. Knapp; Feb. 12, Dr. Coons; 
Feb. 10 and 26, Mr. Max Kapp of St. 
Lawrence University. 


Dr. Samuel G. Ayres preached on Feb. 
5 at Methuen, Mass. On Feb. 12 and 19 
he supplied at Mansfield, Mass. On Feb. 
26 he was the preacher in All Souls Church, 
Braintree, Mass. Dr. Ayres will spend the 
month of March in an evangelistic cam- 
paign in Ohio in charge of the State Su- 
perintendent, Stanley C. Stall. 


Supplies at North Weymouth, Mass., 
through February have been Dr. Hall, 
Feb. 5; Rev. W. A. Pratt, Feb. 12; Dr. 
Coons, Feb. 19; Dr. Huntley, Feb. 26. 
The church asks to hear its former minis- 
ter, Rev. John D. Brush, some Sunday in 
March. - 


Mr. Ralph Lewis of the Crane Divinity 
School preached for his father, Rev. George 
H. Lewis of Annisquam and West Glouces- 
ter, at the West Gloucester church, Feb. 12, 
with a fine attendance and general in- 
terest. 


Mr. Carl Sandburg, famous for his books 
of poems and his remarkable biography of 
Abraham Lincoln, was a student at Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill., from 1898 
to 1902. 


Dr. Harold Marshall entertained several 
representatives of the press at the City 
Club Feb. 14, to meet Rev. Karl Reiland, 
D. D., rector of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, New York City, who was in Bos- 
ton as preacher at Harvard and for the 
noon-day services at King’s Chapel. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Dartmouth 
Co lege delivered the address before the 
meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa (Alpha of 
New Hampshire) at Dartmouth on Feb. 


and Interests 


20, and was that evening initiated as a’ 


member. 
served. 


This is a high honor richly de- 


Rev. and Mrs. Leon P. Jones have pur- 
chased a home in the village of Jersey, 
Ohio, and their address is Route 4, Patas- 
kala, Ohio. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz served as chaplain of 
the meeting of the Spanish-American 
War Veterans at Faneuil Hall Feb. 15, 
to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary 
of the sinking of the Maine. 


Mr. Harold R. Semple, a lawyer of 
Providence, according to the Boston 
Evening Transcript, preached in the Uni- 
versalist church at Milford on Feb. 19, 
at a layman’s sery ce. 


Rev. Arthur E.° Wilson, formerly of 
Braintree, has begun work as pastor of 


_the First Unitarian Church of Fall River. 


Rey. Fred C. Leining was host to the 
Ash Wednesday Conference of Rhode 
Island Universalist Churches, held in the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
Feb. 22. 


Rev. Lambert J. Case, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Galesburg, IIl., 
is now teaching three hours a week at 
Lombard University, giving courses on 
“The Drama in Religious Education.” 


Illinois 


Galesburg.—Reyv. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. Many outstanding activities 
marked the last month. We started out 
with our every-member canvass and most 
of the pledges came in during the after- 
noon of the canvass. The next event was 
the Stella Marek Cushing recital, which 
was greatly enjoyed. Mrs. Alice G. Rowe 
was our next guest. She talked to the 
children in the afternoon, ate supper with 
the church school teachers and officers at 
their regular council meeting, spent the 
evening with the trustees and their wives, 
enjoyed a Japanese luncheon at the par- 
sonage with the officers of the Women’s 
Miss onary Association the next noon, and 
was the main speaker on the program of 
that organization in the afternoon. The 
Y. P. C. U. entertained the young people 
from the Congregational church at their 
usual Sunday evening supper and joined 
with them at their devotional meeting in a 
discussion of ‘‘Church Unity.’’? The Men’s 
Club had the minister of the Congregation- 
al church as its guest at the last meeting 
and had an interesting discussion of the 
same topic. The church had a special 
service for all the Boy Scouts of the city 
on Sunday, Feb. 5, and a large crowd of 
boys turned out. On the 12th the Scout 
troop sponsored by the church attended 
the morning service in a body. The Feb- 
ruary Church Recreation Night was one 
of the best affairs of its kind the church 
has ever held. A large crowd came out 
for the supper, and the program sponsored 


by the church school was very entertaining. 
The church is now publishing a week y 
bulletin, called ‘‘The Counsellor.’ 


Maine 


Mechanic Falls (Federated).—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. The Universalist side 
of the federated church has done rather 
better this year than for some years past. 
A financial agent having been appointed 
to look after the finances, the year closed 
with all bills paid. The federated com- 
mittee, made up of the officials of the 
two churches, has invited the pastor to 
continue his labors in this community. 
The Christmas season was one of great 
activity, with Christmas trees, children’s 
concerts, and organ recitals by a famous 
expert. On Friday evening, Feb. 10, ‘‘a 
parish supper’’ was served by the ladies. 
The occasion was purely social, and the 
vestry of the Congregational church was 
packed. After a bountiful repast, after- 
dinner speaking was in order. Mrs. 
Victor Jordan, a Baptist lady, superin- 
tendent of the Federated Sunday school, 
gave a brief account of the work and 
aspirations of the church school. Mr. 
M., N. Royal spoke for the Congrega- 
tionalists, and Mrs. Lawrence Merrill for 
the Universalists. The pastor made a 
speech in behalf of the federated church. 
On Feb. 12 the church school had another 
record-breaking Sunday, the attendance 
being by far the largest in the history of 
the federation. The decline of denomi- 
nationalism in Mechanic Falls is perhaps 
nowhere better illustrated than in the 
church school. But few of the children 
‘enrolled belong to Universalist or Con- 
gregational homes. The great majority 
come from homes that have no church 
affiliation. It is therefore essentially 
a mission school, and one in which the 
whole community takes a vital interest. 
On Feb. 6 the pastor’s wife left for Bal- 
timore to consult a famous eye specialist 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. At the Sunday morning service, 
Jan. 8, Miss Ruth Drowne, our new 
church worker and leader of the young 
people’s act vities, was given a cordial 
welcome and introduction to the con- 
gregation by Dr. Smith. Miss Drowne’s 
response carried an assurance of efficient 
leadership and co-operation, which is al- 
ready beginning to materialize. The 
annual meetings of the following adult 
classes, Toothaker, Hall and Staples, 
were held in January. The Staples class 
celebrated with a banquet served by the 
Floral and Aid Society. The Hall class 
recently contributed $100 toward reducing 
the Dorothy Memorial debt. The Sun- 
day evening WABI concert, Jan. 22, was 
made memorable by the presence of 
Governor Brewster and the University 
of Maine Band. The program presented 
a short speech by the Governor, followed 
by several selections by the band. Mr. 
Karl Larsen, U. of M., 729, one of our 
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young people, who gave a euphonium solo, 
is one of the conductors of the band. 
Our Sunday evening concerts this winter 
have presented many fine programs, which 
have been made possible through the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Smith, and the 
co-operation of local musicians, many of 
whom are within our own church. At a 
recent meeting of the Bangor and Brewer 
Ministerial Association, Dr. Smith ten- 
dered the use of Station WABI to the as- 
sociation for Sunday night broadcasts 
from Feb. 5 to June 24, Easter Sunday 
excepted. The association accepted, and 
a committee was appointed to arrange 
programs. Thursday, Jan. 26, the Floral 
and Aid Society conducted a successful 
luncheon bridge at the Dorothy Memoria] 
Hall. Music was furnished during the 
luncheon hour by members of the com- 
mittee. The net proceeds amounted to 
$155. In January in the church school 
four second year seals, one fifth year and 
one seventh year were awarded for per- 
fect attendance. Diplomas for one year 
were awarded to four young members of 
the school, and Miss Ruth Smith received 
the alumni diploma for eighth year, Miss 
Sarah Woodman, a second diploma for 
thirteenth year, and Miss Almena Fer- 
guson a third diploma for nineteenth year 
perfect attendance. 

Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The community evening services 
are being held in our church during 
February, with the pastors of the Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches de- 
livering the sermons. One hundred new 
hymn books were secured Feb. 1. The 
Ladies’ Circle has served banquets for 
the Board of Trade and Credit Association, 
in addition to catering each month for the 
Kiwanis Club. The drama, ‘Captain 
Raquet,’’ given on Jan. 26, was played at 
Oxford and repeated at Norway, receiving 
much favorable comment. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tom- 
linson, D. D., pastor. The three act 
mystery play, “In the Next Room,” 
brought out 800 people. It proved a very 
successful christening of the new parish 
house stage. The cast, of our own people, 
had all the skill of professionals. The 
church basketball teams as well as the 
Scouts are making records, and the social 
rooms for men and women are in constant 
use. Many new faces are seen, too, at 
the church services. Next Sunday the 
pastor begins a Lenten series of sermons 
on “Sayings of Jesus.’”’ The three-hour 
union Good Friday service will be held in 
our church as usual; twelve ministers of 
different churches taking part. Being in 
the heart of the city many clerks and 
business people drop in for one or more 
periods. Last year nearly 2,000 were 
present at some time during the service. 
The Worcester District Conference meets 
with the First Church, Tuesday, March 6. 
The services open at 4 p. m. with a me- 
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morial for Dr. Charles R. Tenney, until 
recently clerk of the Conference. Rev. 
E. W. Preble will lead the meeting. This 
service of memorial will be followed by an 
address by our State Superintendent, Dr. 
L. W. Coons. Supper will be served at 
6.30 by the ladies of the church and then 
will follow an address by Rev. H. L. 
Stratton of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. It is hoped that many friends 
from our neighboring parishes will be 
present. At the recent annual parish 
meeting the treasurer, Arthur S. Longley, 
reported over $20,000 expended during 
the year to meet the current budget and 
a comfortable balance in the treasury. 
Thirty-five were received into the church. 
A. L. Bemis was re-elected chairman of 
the board of trustees. Mrs. E. A. Hunt, 
parish assistant, celebrates twenty-five 
years of service May 1. 


Southbridge.—Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. The church directory, put out 
the first of the year under general super- 
vision of Mr. Haynes, is a book of fine 
appearance. It is found to be of great 
benefit, toc, to every worker and every 
organization. At the front are excellent 
cuts of the minister and the old church 
building. In addition to the space taken 
by the parish list there are a number of 
blank pages for the addition of names or 
the correction of addresses. The Lend a 
Hand officers for 1928 are Mrs. A. L. 
Miller, president; Mrs. E. L. Jordon, vice- 
president; Miss Mildred Wheelock, secre- 
tary; and Miss Emma Dresser, treasurer. 
Mr. Haynes is planning for a special series 
of sermons during Lent. 


Malden.—Rey. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 12, we had a 
special Lincoln Day program. Mr. Lin- 
wood Geiger of Boston spoke on Interna- 
tional Peace. This was illustrated. The 
annual banquet of the Men’s Club was 
held Feb. 7. Miss M. Agnes Hathaway 
was the speaker at the Mission Circle, on 
Feb. 8. Mrs. W. T. Bagen is the new 
president of the Mission Circle. The 
Circle budget calls for $144, and $50 of this 
amount is given by one generous member, 
leaving a little under $100 for the Circle 
to raise. The Church and Home Associa- 
tion served a family dinner on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Mr. Cowing was the 
speaker recently at the Cambridge Ki- 
wanis Club. He also addressed the Boston 
Ministers on Monday, Feb. 6. 


Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Christmas was observed with special 
music in church and church school, a 
pageant by the young people, trees and 
gifts to the poor of the city by the Y. P. 
C. U., singing carols to shut-ins and en- 
tertainments for our own boys and girls. 
For the winter season there has been a 
series of union Sunday evening services of 
all the Protestant churches of the city. 
Each denomination had as its speaker the 
outstanding man of that denomination. 
The meetings were held in the various 
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churches and in each case the church was 
packed. Our speaker was Dr. F. O. Hall, 
who gave a very clear-cut and masterful 
sermon. The work with the church school 
and Y. P. C. U.’s being carried on under 
the leadership of Miss Elizabeth Adams 
Davis of Boston University, who is the 
director of religious education. On March 
12 the pastor is to take a party to the West 
Indies for a two weeks cruise. In his 
absence the pulpit will be occupied by Rey. 
Harry Rouillard of Tufts College. 


Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. At the annual meeting, recently 
held, a budget of $8,140 was adopted. 
The treasurer’s report showed all bills for 
current expenses paid with a modest bal- 
ance left. Mr. Roger Gage suggested 
that the budget should be met entirely by 
pledges, so that money given by the ladies 
might be applied towards the reduction 
of the debt upon the property. Mr. Wil- 
liam Sherwell was re-elected moderator. 
Howard D. Smith is clerk, George W. Ran- 
dall is treasurer, and the trustees chosen 
for three years are F. M. Kent, S. A. 
Foster, R.S. Byam. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Social Union, Mrs. 
George W. Randall was elected president. 
This church has always been closely allied 
with the Scout movement for both boys 
and girls. It is a source of pride that our 
Edward Fisher has been chosen president 
of the Greater Lowell Council of Boy Scouts 
of America. The flourishing Junior Union 
is nearing the end of its fifth year. At the 
annual parish meeting Mr. Kent reported 
that the Men’s Club now has 330 members. 


Springfield, St. Paul’s—Rev. O. Whit- 
man Eames, pastor. A new weekly calen- 
dar was introduced at Christmas time, 
replacing the “‘Parish Messenger.’’ The 
choir members are now appearing in 
gowns, given by five organizations in the 
parish. The Wayside Inn Fair netted 
$1,680, the largest amount for many years. 
The Men’s Forum has been reorganized 
and is flourishing. It meets each Sunday 
at 12. The light comedy drama, ‘“The 
Elopement of Ellen,’’ will be presented by 
the Y. P. C. U.in March. Our church and 
parish are to be united in one organization. 
The rules for the new body met with 
unanimous approval at the annual meet- 
ing, and were adopted on Monday, Jan. 
23. It was voted also at the annual meet- 
ing to adopt the every member canvass. 
Mr. Lynne Tilson, secretary of our church 
school, entered Crane Theological School 
at the beginning of the second semester. 
Mr. Everett E. Thompson has been elected 
chairman of the prudential committee. 
A fine electric bulletin has been erected 
in front of. the church, presented by the 
Men’s Forum. The cost was $300. Mr. 
Eames, on Sunday evenings, is presenting 
a series of illustrated dramas. The atten- 
dance has run from 200 to 250. On Feb. 
12, the subject was “An American 
Tragedy,’’ a dramatization of Theodore 
Dreiser’s novel. 
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Michigan 

Detroit.—Rey- Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Stella Marek Cushing recently 
gave one of her fascinating recitals under 
the auspices of two young people’s classes 
of the junior church. It proved the most 
charming entertainment of the season. 
The Cosmopolitan Club, which meets 
regularly in McCollester Hall, took a keen 
interest in this event, and over fifty Czecho- 
Slovakians attended. Their joy in hear- 
ing the songs and music of their homeland 
was good to see. Mrs. Cushing and her 
talented accompanist, Mrs. Evans, won 
all hearts. The major part of the profits 
of the entertainment, which were sub- 
stantial, is being used by Mrs. Miles’s 
class of girls in assisting their “‘little sister’ 
in the South to obtain schooling. Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, to the delight of all 
concerned, occupied our pulpit on a re- 
cent Sunday while Dr. Adams was assist- 
ing at the installation exercises at the 
Church of the Divine Patern ty, New York. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don, pastor. The community orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Perley Klark 
. (who also conducts the church orchestra), 
meets in the vestry of the church every 
other week, and consists of nearly forty 
musicians. After the rehearsal season, the 
organization is to give a concert with some 
outside artist as the feature of the program. 
The Northern New Hampshire Boys’ Con- 
ference will take place in Woodsville, Feb. 
26 and 27. The churches will sponsor the 
event and entertain some 130 boys. Dr. 
Henry Crane of Malden, who was to be 
the speaker, is unable to come on account 
of a week of engagements at the University 
of Illinois, and Bishop John T. Dallas of 
the New Hampshire diocese will act in his 
absence. The winter carnival of the Silver 
Fox Outing Club will take place Feb. 20, 
and the young people’s organizations of 
the various churches are working hard to 
make it a success. A union service of four 
Protestant churches is held one Sunday 
evening a month. Mrs. Rhett Scruggs has 
acted as hostess at a series of Friday af- 
ternoon bridge parties which culminated 
with an evening party Feb. 17. Last year 
over $100 was raised through her efforts. 
The 1928 Church Directory has been pub- 
lished. The Community School of Re- 
ligious Education is now more than half 
through the ten week period, and has been 
a decided success. 


« Vermont 


Woodstock.—Reyv. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. Arrangements have been made by 
the Congregational, Methodist, Christian 
and Universalist churches for union Sun- 
day evening services during Lent, begin- 
ning Feb. 26. Last year an average of 250 
people attended similar meetings, and to 
judge by the demand this year we shall 
exceed that average. The Sunday schools 
of these churches have united to hire 


a trained church school expert who will 
begin her labors in June and continue for a 
year. Our pastor was given a month’s 
vacation in January, the pulpit being oc- 
cupied the first Sunday by Richard Bill- 
ings and the second Sunday by Rev. 
Harry F. Shook, of Concord, N. H. The 
Men’s Club grows in numbers and use- 
fulness, meeting once a month for a sup- 
per and lecture. Our moving pictures at- 
tract the people and prove instructive and 
entertaining. All departments of the 
work are in good shape and we expect to 
report a successful year when we meet 
for our annual get-together April 3. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
(Continued from page 246) 
and be aman.’ Sixty-five per cent of our 
boys and girls fail to grow up with the 
physical development that nature intended 


largely because they have no space in 


which to exercise and play. 

“Obedience, loyalty, self-control, team 
work, co-operation, all of which lie at the 
very basis of democratic life, are learned by 
the boy and girl on the playground. On 
the playground the boy learns to be down 
on the boy who cheats. He is taught 
honesty, he has his backbone strengthened, 
he learns to play the game with the others, 
and he learns standards of group action. 
He is being trained in initiative, self-de- 
pendence and efficiency. By play a boy 
is trained as an individual and he is trained 
to lose himself in the social group If we 
would spend more money for playgrounds 
we would have to spend less for crime. 
To-day we spend millions for schools, 
Sunday schools and social betterment 
work. Add all these sums together and 
still we will be $500,000,000 short of the 
cost of crime. Seventy-two per cent of 
the crime is committed by boys and girls 
under twenty-one. The right use of 
leisure time involves the use of leisure 
time by adults also. We are surrounded 
by toiling masses in textile mills and shoe 
shops. You who have work that is an 
intellectual pleasure and from which you 
get a noble emotional reaction, ought to 
visit the mills and see the modern factory 
slaves doing the same thing over and over 
again until they become cogs of a machine. 
The old cobbler took the raw material 
and did every operation necessary to 
carry it through to a finished product. 
He had a chance to show taste and skill. 
He could stop when he chose to chat with 
a neighbor who stopped in to see him. He 
was a man among men. The new shoe- 
maker does one little process over and 
over and over again. Balked self-expres- 
sion is the thing the masses are crying 
out against. 

“We are becoming a nation of bleacher- 
ites. Our national disease is spectatoritis. 
In recent years we have discovered many 
men going to pieces after fifty. There has 
been a growth of 30 per cent in heart 
disease, 38 per cent in diseases of the 
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kidneys, 28 per cent in diseases of the 
stomach and intestines. The Life Ex- 
tension Institute tells us it is taking place 
‘mainly because men and women are not 
keeping out in the air enough and using 
the muscular system. _We should have 
facilities for play and recreation in every 
community where people themselves can 
take part and not condemn them to merely 
commercialized forms of amusement. The 
communities are losing factories, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
tells us, because they offer only factory 
sites and nothing for the people who are 
to work in the factories. 

‘All I have been saying to-night is part 
and parcel of the problem of establishing 
the kingdom of God upon earth. Said 
Bishop Freeman of Washington, recently, 
‘To the trinity of institutions, the home, the 
school and the church, we now must add a 
fourth, the play center.’ ’’ 

* * 
AN EDITOR MAKES HIS COL- 
LEAGUES WORK 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, has secured the members of the 
Church Press Club of Boston to write ar- 
ticles for a Lenten series on ‘‘Jesus and 
Modern Life’’ as follows: 

Mr. Robert P. Anderson, “Jesus and 
the Individual.”’ . 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, ‘Jesus and the 
Church.’’ 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., “Jesus and 
Education.”’ 

Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, ‘‘Jesus and Busi- 
ness,”” 

Dr. Harold Marshall, ‘Jesus and In- 
dustry.’’ 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, ‘“‘Jesus and 
International Relationships.”’ 

Dr. Enoch F. Bell, “Jesus and the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise.” 

* * 
UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 226) 
away, to give him some credit for what 
he had accomplished. But I was interested 
primarily in the art of the thing. Here 
was a mine of folk mater al. My theory 
of art is that very little that is enduring 
or worth while is caught out of the air. 
It must be folk material refracted through 
the poet. I have taken as basic material 
my knowledge and memory of the old- 
time preacher and tried to convert it into 
art through the medium of English poetry. 
I have tried to realize for the old-time 
preacher what was in his heart and in his 
mind, and for this reason I have not writ- 
ten these poems in the traditional negro 
dialect. The negro dialect poetry that 
you have read is either sad or funny, it 
pictures the negro as either dancing and 
drinking, or as a sad, woe-begone figure. 
The negro poet of to-day is searching for 
an instrument with greater scope. These 
poems.are an experiment on my part. 
The old-time preacher when he warmed 
to his work did not use cotton field dialect. 
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He knew one book practically by heart. 
He was steeped in King James English, 
and he spoke in a fusion of Bible English 
and negro idiom.” 

Mr. Johnson then read three of these 
poems, to the great delight and apprecia- 
tion of his audience: ‘‘The Creation ’’ ““Go 
Down Death” (a funeral sermon), and 
“The Crucifixion.”’ 

ON TEL 


* * 


FOSDICK COMING, APPLY EARLY 


The Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, 
to be held in Mechanics Hall, Boston, 
Monday, May 14, grows in significance 
as arrangements are perfected. 

Proposed for the social clubs of all 
Protestant denominations, it was quickly 
enlarged in scope, and similar Jewish 
organizations have heartily responded to 
the invitation to participate—the Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods of Temples Ohabei 
Shalom, Israel, and Mishkan Tefila, the 
Council of Jewish Women, and the Y. M. 
and Y. W.H. A. 

The orator of the evening will be Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York 
City, especially happy on such occasions 
of good-will between varied religious groups. 
A representative of Judaism will also 
speak, and leading clergymen of several 
denominations will take the devotional 
parts of the program. A hundred dis- 
tinguished guests will grace the platform. 

Community singing will be led by the 
Boston University Band and Ralph E. 
Brown under the direction of Prof. John 
Marshall and Henry Gideon. 

The tickets, limited to 2,000, will be 
distributed through the co-operating or- 
ganizations, to whose secretary, in each 
denomination, application should be made. 

This unique gathering, on a scale never 
before attempted in the Metropolis of 
New England, will be sure to attract wide 
attention, and contribute to that mutual 
understanding and good-will on which 
all social progress in a cosmopolitan com- 
munity depends. 


* ~ 


ALBERT C. WHITE 


News of the death of Rev. Albert C. 
White on Feb. 1 has been received from 
New Port Richey, Fla. 

Mr. White was born in Newark, Ohio, 
Noy. 15, 1852. He was educated at 
Tufts College, where he received his 
A. B. in 1876, and at the Crane Theological 
School of Tufts, which he attended from 
1877 to 1880. He was ordained in the 
latter year, and thereafter served Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches, prin- 
cipally in New England—among them 
Amesbury, Ware and Haverhill, Mass., 
Augusta and Orono, Me.—with three 
Western pastorates, in Stuart, Iowa, 
Hamilton, Flint and Attica, Ohio. His 
last charge in the North was the pastorate 
of the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Tyngsboro, Mass., to which he came in 
1918. 
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After preaching five years in Tyngsboro, 
Mr. and Mrs. White were forced by his 
failing health to leave the North for the 
milder climate of the South. It was with 
deepest regret that the members of his 
parish accepted his resignation in 1923 in 
order that he might go to Florida to regain 
his health and build up his strength. 

During the time Mr. White was minister 
in Tyngsboro he built up the church mate- 
rially and endeared himself to the whole 
community by his sunny and_ genial 
disposition. 

In Florida he was minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Our Father, in Pensa- 
cola, retiring from this pastorate in 1927. 

Mr. White leaves a wife, eight children— 
Richard, Corydon, Margaret, Merritt, 
Corinne, Horace, Walter, and Helen—and 
several grandchildren. : 

Mr. and Mrs. White spent last summer 
in East Winthrop, Maine, and returned 
South in the autumn, accompanied by 
their daughter, Corinne, who was with 
him at the time of his death. 

* * 
INSTALLATION IN LYNN 


Rey. William Wallace Rose will be in- 
stalled as the minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn and the succes- 
sor to Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 29, at 8 p.m. 

The committee in charge cordially 
invites, through the Christian Leader, the 
attendance of the Universalists of Boston 
and vicinity. The First Church of Lynn 
is a short walk from the B. and M. sta- 
tion. Trains from and to Boston are fre- 
quent. 


* * 


A COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 


Rev. George H. Lewis of Gloucester has 
a beautiful spruce tree in the yard of his 
parsonage, seventy feet high, which was 
brought down from the Canadian Provinces 
on a sailing vessel about seventy years 
ago after it had become quite a large tree. 
As it is one of the most beautiful trees in 
the community, for two years it has been 
used as a community Christmas tree. 
This year a friend gave Mr. Lewis $125 
to enable him to wire the tree adequately. 
It was a beautiful sight and created in- 
terest far and wide. 


Notices 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Will pastors, clerks, churches, and everybody 
take notice that Los Angeles is starting a new cam- 
paign of progress, and we should take it most kindly 
if we could be advised of the coming hither of tour- 
ists, adventurers, investors, investigators, etc., etc., 
to whom we can show hospitality and extend a 

cordial welcome? Thank you, brethren all! 

C. Ellwood Nash, 
1363 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles. 
x x 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday meetings from Feb. 27 to April 2 
inclusive will be of a devotional and inspirational 
character appropriate to the Lenten season. Dr. 
Charles Conklin will be in charge of the devotions 
on each of these days. Mrs. John van Schaick will 
be at the piano. The committee are asking that 
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the business may be transacted first, in order that, 
beginning with the musical prelude, the whole ser- 
vice may be devotional in its atmosphere. The 
brethren are asked to make special effort to be in 
their seats at 10.45. Sermons will be given by the 
following speakers: 

Feb. 27. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 

March 5. Rev. Laurence W. C. Emig of Copley 
Methodist Church. 

March 12. Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D. 

March 19. Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. 

March 26: Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D. 

April 2. Rev. W. W. Rose. 

On April 9 will be the usual Easter Experience 
Meeting in charge of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

xt 


R. E. ASSOCIATION 


The Religious Education Association, whose 
executive offices are at 308 North Michigan Ave., 
Chieago, will hold its next national convention 
March 6 to 9 in Philadelphia, Penn. 

x x 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The 1928 Reunion of Ferry Beachers will be held 
on Friday evening, March 23, at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Charlestown, Mass. Dinner will 
be served at 6.30 p.m. Reservations are to be had 
from Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston, 
Mass. Full program will be announced later. Save 
the date now! 


Elmer D. Coleord, Secretary. 
are 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn, Me., on Tuesday, 
March 13, 1928, at 1 p. m., for the examination of 
Mr. Ordell E. Bryant ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
Fe 


WHAT IS COMING 


May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Ill. 

June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

ct 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridye. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


FOR SALE 


Acme Portable Moving Picture Machine 
Practically new and in fine working order, equipped with 
1,000 Watt bulb. 


Apply to REV. J L. DOWSON, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 


EUROPE | 


Cathedrals Festivals 
Orchestral Orrell 
Chamber Music 


PALESTINE 
| With our Church Travel Club 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL, Inc. 
51 W. 49th Street Box R New York City 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in ‘‘The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” “The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,”’ ‘“‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL® 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 56 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
+43 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoéil- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girlz, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully be 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


| Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


“Half the City Council Are Crooks” 
was the glaring headline. 

A retraction in full was demanded of the 
editor under penalty of arrest. 

Next afternoon the headline read, 
‘Half the City Council Aren’t Crooks.” — 
Lethbridge Herald. 

* * 

“Your wife is very systematic, isn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, very. She works on the theory 
that you can find whatever you want when 
you don’t want it by looking where it 
wouldn’t be if you did want it!’—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

When Wyman Morse returned from 
Sacramento and parked his car in the garage 
he found one rear wheel gone and a fender 
badly crumpled, which led him to conclude 
that he must have met with an accident 
en route.—Dixonn (Cal.) paper. 

* * 

Maid: ‘‘There’s a man outside, ma’am, 
says won’t you give him ten cents for a 
bed.”’ 

Madam: ‘‘Tell him to bring it in and I'll 
look at it.””—Methodist Advocate. 


* * 
Teacher: “Tommy, what is one-half 
of one-tenth?” 
Small Boy: “I don’t know exactly, 


teacher, but it can’t be very much.’’—Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 
* * 

This is the fifth of a series of little 
articles written by a woman who recently 
crossed, alone, on two of the White Star 
ships.— Magazine-ad. 

> * 

In the United States last year 23,572,002 
motor vehicles were registered. We do 
not remember dodging the tail-end two.— 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. 

* x 

Taxi Driver (after patron pays fare): 
“Here’s your receipt, sir.” 

Patron: ‘“‘Ah, Isee. Did I buy the car?” 
—Denison Flamingo. 

* * 

The Texas bankers were justified in 
offering a reward for the killing of dead 
bank robbers.—Hdiiorial in a Pueblo 
(Col.) paper. 

* * 

In the Dakotas, a young man killed 
himself, before shooting, perhaps fatally, 
his sweetheart.— Hibbing (Minn.) paper. 

* * 

“Dauber says he is wedded to his art.” 

“Pashw! It is just one of those com- 
panionate marriages.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The good are the poor; the poor are 
pedestrians; the good die young.—Pub- 
lishers’ Syndicate. 

* * 

He fired four times, each shot striking 
the prowler and killing him.—Detroit 
paper. 
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EASTER 


An individual offering envelope printed 
in colors. Size 21-2 x 4 inches. Price 40 
cents per 100, postpaid. 


Feb. 25, 1928 


OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


He a Risen nde, eee 


The “CHICK” and the “LILY” Envelopes 


are offered to churches and Sunday schools as being very successful de- 
vices in which to collect coins during the weeks that precede Easter. 
Their capacity is 75 dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be 
inserted. 


One hundred sales objects on each one furnish an incentive to active 
solicitation. Size of these envelopes, 5 1-2 inches by 3 1-4 inches. Printed 
in colors on strong paper stock. 


Price: $2.50 per 100, postpaid. 


CHILDREN 
bring in 
BIG RETURNS 
when they 
WORK WITH THESE 


100 Chick 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


100 Lilies 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street ee zs 3 AA Boston, Mass. 


